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Freedom and Responsibility in 


American Education® 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 


PROFESSOR OF 


A we begin to recover from the quad: 
' rennial ordeal of choosing the leader 
of our country, I should like to quote a 
few words from an astute observer of 
the American scene. He is describing the 


crisis of the presidential election: 


For a long while before the appointed 
time has come, the election becomes the 
important end, so to speak, the all-engross- 
ing topic of discussion. Factional ardor is 
redoubled, and all the artificial passions 
which the imagination can create in a happy 
and peaceful land are agitated and brought 
to light... . J As the election draws near, the 
activity of intrigue and the agitation of the 
populace increase; the citizens are divided 
into hostile camps, each of which assumes 
the name of its favorite candidate; the whole 
nation glows with feverish excitement; the 
election is the daily theme of the press, the 

* The first of three addresses on current edu- 
cational issues keynoting the Alumni Confer- 
ence held at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on November 6, 1052. 
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subject of private conversation, the end of 
every thought and every action, the sole in- 
terest of the present. It is true that as soon 
as the choice is determined, this ardor is 
dispelled, calm returns, and the river, which 
had nearly broken its banks, sinks to its 
usual level; but who can refrain from as- 
tonishment that such a storm should have 
arisen? ! 

These words were written in 1835 by 
Alexis de Tocqueville. In one sense it is 
reassuring to know that we do survive 
an election, and that all is not lost on the 
day after the returns are in. I doubt if 
there are y who would trade our 
methods of free elections and free gov- 
ernment for some of the alternatives we 
see in the world about us or have seen in 
recent decades. We have developed a 
common loyalty to the processes of a 


many 


1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in Amer- 
ica (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1946), Vol. 
I, pp. 135-36. 
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free society and we commonly expect to 
abide by ‘the results of .free elections. 
Now this is a wonderful and spectacular 
loyalty that we have achieved in our 
culture. Our educational system is en- 
titled to take some of the credit for the 
willingness of the American people to 
take their elections in stride. 

On the other hand, Tocqueville’s words 
carry a warning to us about the time 
when the “ardor is dispelled” and the 
‘calm returns.” If all is not lost, is every- 
thing safe? Specifically, is freedom safe? 
It is appropriate, therefore, on the day 
after the election results are in, that we 
should re-examine the tradition of free- 
dom in our society and the role of edu- 
cation in keeping it alive. So I should 
like to talk with you about freedom and 
the responsibility of education in pre- 
serving and extending the values of a free 
society. 

I believe that human freedom has both 
its positive and its negative aspects. On the 
positive side, freedom denotes the right 
of each human being to live his own life, 
to develop his own distinctive capacities 
and beliefs, and, in cooperation with his 
fellows, to determine the laws and the 
institutions under which he is to live. As 
our experience has shown, it is only in a 
certain kind of society that the individual 
can be secure in these rights. | am con- 
vinced that if we are to maintain a free, 
democratic society, three kinds of free- 
dom must be preserved. Each of these 
three freedoms signifies protection from 

various forms of tyranny. The defense 
of freedom is as fundamental as its ex- 
ercise. I have identified these three free- 
doms as: freedom from the tyranny of 
arbitrary government, freedom from the 
tyranny of the majority in the com- 
munity, and freedom from the tyranny of 
organized minorities in the community. 


In a word, my proposition is that the 
responsibility of education and of edu- 
cators is to build positive loyalty to these 
three freedoms and to fight the threats 
to them. Anyone w ho seeks to Suppress 
or destroy these freedoms is subv ersive of 
our tradition of liberty. Anyone who 
seeks to preserve and extend these free- 
doms is genuinely loyal to the best tradi- 
tions of a free society. 


FREEDOM FROM TYRANNY OF 
ARBITRARY GOVERNMENT 


Now to consider the first freedom. 
One of the characteristics of our ideal 
of a free society is that individuals and 
groups shall have the freedom to act and 
think without undue coercion or com- 
pulsion by the state and its agents, the 
government in power. This is perhaps 
the most familiar of all the freedoms. It 
is expressed in the guarantees of the 
United States Constitution and the con- 
stitutions of the several states. It helps 
to distinguish a democratic society from 
all forms of totalitarianism, fascist and 
communist alike. It takes political, econ- 
omic, and intellectual forms, all of which 
clearly embrace freedoms for positive 
actions as well as freedoms fro7 restraints 
by government. 

Politically, the first freedom embraces 
the freedoms for uncoerced elections, for 
security of person and possessions against 
violence and invasion of privacy, for a 
fair trial, and for action and movement 
that are restrained only by considerations 
of the general welfare, general security, 
and loyalty to the freedoms of others. 
Economically, this freedom embraces the 
right to own and accumulate property, 
to engage in a business or an occupation of 
one’s choosing and appropriate to one’s 
talents. It includes the guarantees of busi- 
ness enterprise and of ‘labor to organize, 
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to pursue legitimate ends, to bargain col- 
lectively, and to strike without compul- 
sion or Coercion by government except 
in the interests of the general security 
and welfare or to protect the freedoms 
of others. 

Intellectually, the first freedom em- 
braces the right to worship, to believe, 
to think, to speak and to write, to dis- 
cuss, to make uncoerced decisions, to as- 
semble, to organize, petition, and to 
teach and learn. Academic freedom is a 
part of our general right to intellectual 
freedom. It is indispensable as a means 
of arriving at the truth and of making 
sound judgments concerning alternative 
courses of action. Freedom of teaching 
and learning must include the freedom 
to criticize the policies and conduct of 
the state, of government, and of all 
groups or individuals in our society, so 
long as such freedom is undertaken with 
respect for the truth, the canons of schol- 
arship and fair play, and respect for the 
freedoms of those criticized. 

A democratic society is the only kind 
of society that prohibits the state from 
infringing upon these rights. A demo- 
cratic state is the only kind of state that 
commissions education to develop critical 
intelligence and delegates to education 
the function of criticism, a criticism that 
can and must apply to the state itself. A 
democratic state must support an educa- 
tion that is dedicated to preserving the 
common loyalties and at the same time 
subjects the state itself to criticism as a 
means of improvement. 

As we prohibit the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of government from in- 
vading the right of individuals and groups 
in their political and economic activities, 
so in education our legislatures and boards 
of education and boards of trustees 
Should refrain from stifling the free 


inquiry and criticism necessary for in- 
tellectual freedom in our schools and 
colleges. Our ideal of academic free- 
dom requires that a certain autonomy 
be granted to teachers and educational 
workers—a certain freedom even from 
the authority that supports and directs 
the educational program. If education is 
to serve a free society it must have this 
freedom, just as all citizens have freedoms 
against the compulsion of the state. 
Academic freedom is rooted in our gen- 
eral political, economic, and intellectual 
freedoms. 

There will probably be a good deal of 
agreement with the generalizations so far. 
The difficulty, of course, is to decide 
how much freedom and how nich au- 
tonomy the teaching profession should 
have. And here we are divided. Some say 
educators should have a great deal of 
freedom; others say only a little, only 
that which is “safe.” Those who fear 
very much freedom for teachers would 
use governmental action of the state to 
require teachers to take special oaths of 
loyalty in addition to the oath to support 
the Constitution which is required of all 
citizens; or they would be careless in de- 
fining and firing 
or they 


“subversive” teachers; 
would use the law to outlaw 
books that speak critically of institutions 
or activities dear to them; or they would 
penalize teachers for political activities 
that are freely open to other citizens; or 
they would prohibit by law or regulation 
the discussion in class of “dangerous” 
topics. 

This fear of freedom for teachers is 
one of our most serious problems. I am 
not trying to say that the answer is easy, 
but I do insist that when we turn too 
easily to the government or to the state 
in order to limit freedom we should re- 
member that we may be endangering 
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one of our basic freedoms—the freedom 
from the tyranny of the state and 
agents. There is no question in my mind 
that the state can and should take steps 
to assure the support of the Constitution 
and to prevent its violent overthrow. 
Loyalty to support the Constitution is 
necessary, but this very loyalty to the 
Constitution includes loyalty to the Bill 
of Rights which guarantees freedom of 
thought. It could well be said that co- 
ercion of thought, required conformity 
of beliefs, and stifling of inquiry and 
discussion are measures of disloyalty. 
We have just gone through a great 
re-examination of our national policies, 
and we all know that there was plenty of 
criticism of the present government in 
the process. Should teachers be prohib- 
ited from engagin 
or from preparin 


~ 


yr in this very process 
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it? The obligation of teachers is to carry 
on the process of criticism week after 
week, month after month, year after 
year, not just at specified four-year in- 
tervals. If the agencies of the state step 
in to determine what shall be read, or 
said, or written, or discussed, or what 
the answers shall be, or to exert coercion 
over the teaching, then indeed the very 
nature of the democratic state itself is 
threatened. 

If we want to preserve a free society 
and to develop free intelligence among 
a free people, we must be free to study, 
to discuss, to debate, to inquire, to pub- 
lish, and to criticize. Communists and 
That is 
why they make every effort to exert 
rigid state control over all of these activi- 


Fascists know this lesson well. 


ties of the mind that we cherish for free- 
dom. In a free society we must convince 
the public and the public authorities that 
this freedom is necessary for teachers, 
that educators are worthy of the trust, 


that it is not a special privilege for teach- 
ers but a special responsibility they have 
to the preservation of freedom. Educa- 
tion must be devoted to freedom if we 
are to maintain a free society. The stakes 
are nothing less than this. 

Now these arguments are, I am sure, 
quite familiar to you, but let me remind 
you that the threats to freedom do not 
come only from an arbitrary state or 
government. In our eagerness to protect 
individuals from the encroachments of 
the state, we must remember that a demo- 
cratic state is designed to be a guardian 
and protector of the liberties of the peo- 
ple. The Declaration of Independence 
says it this way, . to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” Our bills of rights 
in the federal and state constitutions say 
it in many different ways. What they 
amount to is that the democratic state is 
the kind of state that will play a positive 
role in securing freedom among the peo- 
ple in their relations to one another. Our 
concern under the first freedom—to 
prevent tyranny of government—often 
leads us to forget that a democratic gov- 
ernment is one of the best means of pre- 
venting majorities and minorities from 
destroying each other. 


FREEDOM FROM TYRANNY OF THE 
MAJORITY IN THE COMMUNITY 


Our second freedom is the freedom 
for individuals and minority groups to 
express opinions that the majority may 
find unpopular or queer. We must pro- 
tect the freedoms of the despised, the 
There must 
be freedom for the minority to believe, 


dispossessed, the “crackpot.” 


to speak, to write, to publish, to assemble, 


to discuss, to agitate, and to propagandize, 
even though the majority may not like 
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it. Our bills of rights call upon the agen- 
cies of government to protect this free- 
dom. Public education as an agency of 
government has a similar responsibility 
to promote and preserve this freedom 
along with the courts, the legislatures, 
and ‘the executives under our constitu- 
tions. 

Tocqueville warned of the dangers of 


the “tyranny of the majority,” but no 
one stated this second freedom more 
cogently than James Madison. When 


Madison was presenting his arguments for 
a bill of rights to be added to the United 
States Constitution, in his famous speech 
of June 8, 1789 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he put it this way: 


3ut whatever may be the form which the 
several States have adopted in making de- 
clarations in favor of particular rights, the 
great object in view is to limit and qualify 
the pow ers of Government, by excepting 
out of the grant of power those cases in 
which the Government ought not to act, 
or to act only in a particular mode. They 
point these exceptions sometimes against 
the abuse of the executive power, some- 
times against the legislative, and, in some 
cases, against the con munity itself; or, in 
other words, against the majority in favor 
of the mi lority. 

... in a Government modified like this 
of the United States, the great danger lies 
rather in the abuse of the community than 
in the legislative body. The prescriptions 
in favor of liberty ought to be levelled 
against that quarter where the greatest 
danger lic namely, that which possesses 
the highest prerogatiy e of power. Sut this 
is not found in either the executive or 
legislative departments of Government, but 
in the body of the people, operating by the 
majority against the minority.” 


This second freedom applies to intel- 
lectual affairs as well as to political and 


economic affairs. Political majorities do 


2 Annals of Congress, Vol. I, PP: 454-55: 
(Italics added] 


not have unlimited freedom even in a 
democracy. When the Republicans be- 
come the majority in government, they 
do not have the right to liquidate all the 
Democrats or throw them into jail or a 
concentration camp or make them con- 
fess their “errors.” When a corporation 
or a labor union becomes the “majority” 
in a field of enterprise, they do not have 
the right to drive everyone else out of 
business or out of work by restraint of 
trade, by unfair labor practices, by mo- 
nopoly, or by coercing the minority to 
believe as the majority does. 

The religious majority in a community 
does not have the right to require reli- 
gious minorities to accept the beliefs or 
modes of worship of the majority or to 
pay taxes to support the majority church. 
The First Amendment guarantees the 
equal rights of conscience and prohibits 
an establishment of religion even in the 
face of overwhelming religious majorities 
in a local community. White majorities 
in the South or elsewhere have no con- 
stitutional right to coerce the Negro 
minorities to accept segregation, discrimi- 
nation, or inequality even if they have 
the votes to pass the laws to do so. 

Similarly, academic freedom must in- 
clude the right to keep open the channels 
of discussion, study, and inquiry—even 
to criticize majority opinions and the 
prominent people in the community. In 
freedom of teaching and learning, teach- 
ers have a responsibility to the truth, to 
scholarship, to canons of objectivity and 
fair play, and to the wider community 
as well as to the local majorities in the 
local community. Schools and educators 
are not the property of local majorities. 
Teachers may even, on occasion, be 
obliged by their responsibility to the 
second freedom to oppose the local ma- 
jority, and they should have the freedom 
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to do so in the interests of the larger 
freedom of ideas. Public schools are not 
for just the majority; they are for all. 

If we as educators really believe in 
“respect for the individual,” then we 
must practice it in our study, our dis- 
cussions, our physical arrangements. We 
must operate on the basis of freedom for 
equal opportunity for the underprivi- 
leged, the isolate, the oppressed, the dis- 
criminated against. We cannot in all con- 
science follow the majority when they 
would destroy the freedoms of those who 
are entitled to equality of opportunity. 
The second freedom is an expression of 
our responsibility to the general welfare 
and the freedoms of al] our citizens. We 
must try to convince the majorities in 
our communities that we as educators 
have this responsibility and obligation to 
the preservation of a free society. Edu- 
cation’s stake in preserving the second 
freedom is no less great than it is in the 
first freedom. If either is threatened, 
both are endangered. 

Finally, there is a third freedom to 
which education and educators should be 
loyal. 


FREEDOM FROM TYRANNY OF 
ORGANIZED MINORITIES IN 
THE COMMUNITY 

This third freedom has come into 
special prominence in recent years. It is 
the freedom in a democratic society for 
the majority to act by freely expressed 
majority vote and majority decisions for 
the welfare of all and not be hamstrung 
by obstructions, special interests, conspir- 
acy, or threat of violence by powerful 
minorities in the community. This is the 
freedom to use government for the com- 
mon welfare and security of all the peo- 
ple, the freedom to make democracy 
work, to make it efficient, to make it 


serve the interests of all the people, and 
to make it strong enough to act in their 
interests in such realms as social security, 
welfare legislation, civil rights, equality 
of opportunity; to make it strong enough 
to combat internal and external threats 
to our national security. The threats to 
the freedom of the majority come, as in 
the case of the other freedoms, from 
political, economic, and intellectual 
sources. 

Politically, the threat to the freedom 
of the majority may come from many 
quarters. It may come from unlimited 
filibuster in the Senate designed to defeat 
discussion and consideration of civil 
rights. It may come from assaults by the 
Ku Klux Klan upon Negroes, Catholics, 
and Jews. It may come from the strong- 
arm methods of fascist groups. It may 
come from the Communist Party, w hich 
operates as the conspiratorial agent of a 
foreign power and prepares for the time 
when it can capture the state by direct 
action, and which enforces a rigid party 
discipline to build a determined minority 
to achieve that end. 

Economically, the threat to the ma- 
jority interest may come from powerful 
corporations that seek to monopolize 
trade, that would engage in unfair trade 
practices, and would exploit workers in 
It may 
come from powerful labor groups that 


the interests of the employ er. 


would terrorize or coerce legitimate labor 
or business groups for the selfish con- 
cerns of a few power-seeking leaders. 
Intellectually, the threat to the third 
freedom may come from religious groups 
that would use the agencies of the state 
to protect special religious interests and 
standards of morality, or censor thought 
and expressions in movies or press, oF 
demand special pris ileges for their private 


schools despite public agreements to 
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abide by the tradition of separation of 
church and state. It may come from 
vilification, slander, or insidious accusa- 
tions against public servants made by 
self-appointed super-patriotic individuals 
or groups. It may come from pressure 
groups that would protect special in- 
terests from criticism or censor ideas and 
books and discussion in the name of 
Americanism. The educational expression 
of these threats to the third freedom is 
now familiar to us in the growing attacks 
upon the schools by groups w ho would 
weaken the public schools, reduce school 
taxes, forbid discussion of controversial 
issues, forbid discussion of the United 
Nations or UNESCO as threats to true 
Americanism, or would wipe out genera- 
tions of educational gain in favor of a 
return to undefined or vague “funda- 
mentals” or appeal to the “experience of 
the ages.” 

To meet these threats to freedom of 
teaching and learning, educators must be 
free to examine and criticize coercive 
minorities and subversive groups and to 
take sides against them, if need be, in 
order to be free to build common loyal- 
ties to democracy, equality, and the other 
freedoms. We are beginning to be alert 
to the dangers to the majority from 
Communist-controlled teachers and such 
an aw akening 1 is necessary wherever there 
is a real threat. We are divided, however, 
about the w ay to identify the dangerous 
teachers. Some say membership in the 
Communist Party is membership in a 
conspiratorial group and therefore is 
enough to justify dismissal from teaching. 
Others say that scholarship is the only 
ground for judging the worth of a 
teacher and that each person should be 
judged on the merits and competence of 
his work in the classroom. But we must 
all agree that loyalty to freedom requires 


us to oppose the unfounded or indiscrimi- 
nate efforts to label all those who criti- 
cize the majority as somehow 
“subversive” 


vaguely 
and therefore to be dis- 
missed along with the genuinely danger- 
ous Communists. Our problem is to find 
ways of identifying the genuine and dan- 
gerous Communist but without produc- 
ing the subtle and creeping paralysis of 
freedom of thought and inquiry that 
seems now to be accompanying the Com- 
munist hunts in the schools and colleges. 

In the present state of the nation and 
of the world we are not likely to ignore 
the threat from Communist sources, but 
we are too often likely to ignore the 
threats to freedom emanating from pow- 
erful individuals or spokesmen for “re- 
spectable” organized minorities in the 
community. Defense of this third free- 
dom is especially difficult for educators, 
for the minority groups in our communi- 
ties are often taking shots at one another 
as well as at the schools. There is thus a 
great temptation for school and college 
people simply to duck for cover in order 
not to get caught in the crossfire. Edu- 
cators may need to become much more 
vigorous in claiming the support of those 
who would safeguard the freedoms and 
in opposing those who would deny the 
freedoms. Educators cannot simply fol- 
low the lead of the most powerful minor- 
ity group in the community. They must 
exert leadership in helping the com- 
munity to define and identify the enemies 
of freedom and of free education—those 
who would stifle discussion, censor the 
books, limit the curriculum to a “safe” 
program, or hound and harass the free 
teacher. 

We hear much these days of subversive 
groups, but too often the “subversive” 
goes undefined. I think any group that 
would deny or reduce or destroy any 
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of these three freedoms is a truly subver- 
sive one. Subversive teachers are those 
who would weaken any of these free- 
doms or would use one freedom as a 
means to destroy the others. Loyal teach- 
ers and loyal groups are those who are 
loyal to our tradition of freedom—all 
three freedoms. It is the responsibility of 
education to inculcate loyalty to these 
freedoms. This is the heart of the respon- 
sibility of education to its community; 
its job is especially to guard against 
tyranny over beliefs and ideas, over the 
minds of men. Free men and free teachers 
are those who are not coerced by the 
state, by the majority, or by a minority. 
They think for alone and 
with others; their goal is to keep up the 
free attempt to define and move toward 
the good and the true and the wise, and 
to defend the 


themselves, 


right of others to engage in 
the same process. 

All of these freedoms are important, 
but the trouble is that sometimes they 
come into conflict with one another or 
they get out of balance. If they do get 
out of balance, if one freedom is so 
greatly emphasized that the others are 
neglected or forgotten or betrayed, the 


whole fabric of a free society is threat- 


ened. The three freedoms must, there- 
fore, be kept in continuing dynamic 


freedom becomes 


weak it must be strengthened; wherever 


balance. When one 
threats to a freedom appear, there they 
must be opposed. Education must be 
society’s permanent roving army of re- 
connaissance to detect the threats to free- 


dom and to summon aid to restore the 
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balance in the changing field of social 
forces. One kind of freedom should be 
limited or circumscribed or modified 
only by loyalty to the values of the other 
freedoms and by the necessity to keep 
them all strong. The unique responsi- 
bility of education in a democracy is to 
educate for all three freedoms and to 
serve as one of society ’s chief agents to 
help keep them alive and in balance. 

As we have seen, the threats to free- 
dom may come from many quarters and 
in many guises. The protectors of free- 
dom are also many—sometimes it is Con- 
gress and the legislatures who preserve 
freedom against a tyrannical executive or 
biased courts; sometimes the executive 
will be loyal to freedom when it is neg- 
lected by the legislature or by the courts, 
sometimes the courts will be the cham- 
freedom 
will be enhanced in the federal govern- 
ment, sometimes in local or state govern- 


pions of freedom; sometimes 


ments; sometimes it will be promoted by 
labor, management, or certain minority 
groups; but always the best hope is the 
vigilance, freedom, and response of the 
people themselves, especially as organized 
and determined to work for the public 
welfare. And the essential, continuing in- 
stitution for nourishing freedom is edu- 
cation. Wherever threats to 
exist, there is education’s responsibility. 


freedom 


This is peculiarly the business of those 
and above 
all I believe it is the business of 


engaged in teacher education, 
j Teachers 
College. Freedom is our responsibility. 
I bespeak 1 your continuing support in the 


oreat enterpris se of freedom. 
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Educational Admunistration 


at Mid-Century” 


DANIEL R. DAVIES 


PROFESSOR OIF 


HE mid-century period in w hich 
7. e are now living promises to be a 
significant one in the history of educa- 

tional administration. \ccording to the 

phenomenon of the fifty-year educa- 

tional lag some important events are, in- 
deed, due. Was it not a little more than a 
hundred years ago that the first superin- 
tendencies were tried in American public 
school systems? And slightly over fifty 
years ago that the first serious attempts 
were made to set up professional pro- 
grams to prepare school administrators? 

It may well be that future historians of 
education will single out the announce- 
ment in 1950 of the establishment of the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, financed by a grant of $3.5 
million from the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation, as the key event of the decade. 
They will be able to point to the spon- 
sorship of the CPEA by three great pro- 
fessional associations: The American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, The 
National Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, and The 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. In the CPEA the profession is 
enabled to take stock of itself, to inquire 
into what is sound in its professional 


*The second of three addresses on current 
educational issues given at the Alumni Con- 
terence held at Teachers College, November 
ean f 
», I1O$2. 
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equipment and what still needs to be 
done to improve its service to education 
and to the country. Specifically, the 
CPEA is examining recruitment and 
selection procedures, basic professional 
preparation programs, and opportunities 
for continued professional development 
of administrators on the job. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that the CPEA is riding the crest of a 
wave of professional self-consciousness 
which has marked school administration 
recently. In state after state one can 
find studies of the superintendency and 
studies of the principalship—self-studies, 
critical incident studies, intervisitation 
studies, and, indeed, multi-disciplinary 
studies—some stimulated and supported 
by CPEA and some not. They range in 
pretension from limited doctoral studies 
to projects state and national in scope. 
Add to these evidences the appearance 
currently of two yearbooks on the su- 
perintendency, and the pervasiveness of 
this healthy spirit of professional self- 
examination among school administrators 
is emphasized. 

Professors of educational administra- 
tion are putting themselves through a 
similar process. Note that they banded 
together in 1947 for the first time in 
the National Conference of Professors 
of Their 


Educational Administration. 
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annual conferences and yearbooks are 
characterized by a critical examination of 
what they are doing and reflect deter- 
mination to do a better job in the future. 

As a matter of fact, this flurry of ad- 
ministrative introspection is not unique 
with education. There appears to be no 
managerial or executive group in these 
days that is not concerned about the 
nature and demands of its job and re- 
lated problems. The dilemmas faced by 
school administrators are largely one 
by executives in business and industry, i 
the military, in industrial engineering e 
hospital administration, in nursing serv- 
ice administration, in public administra- 
tion, and in social service administration, 
to mention some of the groups which 
have been directing research and training 
toward the growing demand for man- 
agement dev -elopment. 

Astute observers and scholars have for 
some time been pointing out the forces 
and trends in our society focusing upon 
management: technological displacement 
of brawn by brains (Look at the staff 
of a modern automatic factory!); na- 
tional and international distribution of 
goods and services (“Cokes” are more 
widely distributed over the earth than is 
pure drinking water); tremendous ad- 
vances in mechanical aids to travel (In 
Clarence Day’s Life with Father, the 
family mov ed w ay out into the country 
to get living space, even though com- 
muting was painful—all the way up to 
14th Street! ) and communication (In Oc- 
tober, hundred of thousands saw the 
tension in the faces of the Ole Perfesser 
and Chuck Dressen during that seventh 
game clearer than all but a few inside 
Ebbett’s Field); democratization and 


cooperation replacing authoritarianism 
(The McCormick Company type of 
multiple management plan is less and less 
frequently viewed with raised eyebrows 
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by old-line executives); the multiplication 
and growth of combines, corporations, 
associations, unions, governmental agen- 
cies and cooperatives of all kinds (Wallets 
bulge more from membership cards, |i- 
censes and certificates than from dollars); 
the higher average educational age of our 
people (Judy Holliday, in Born Yester- 
day, before she read a ‘book and after she 
read a book responded quite differently 
to management! ). 

To quantify the effect of these and 
related influences, census data for 1950 
show that white-collar workers have be- 
come our nation’s biggest class. The 
number of farmers stood at 7 million, 
the number of wage earners at 20 million, 
and the number of salaried technical, pro- 
fessional, and managerial persons at 28 
million. Commenting on these figures, 
Mr. Robert W. Johnson, chairman of 
the board of Johnson and Johnson, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, said that the 
growth of the management class is “a 
dramatic, cumulative consequence of the 
advancing industrial age in which we 
live. Technological improvements are 
adding each day to the managerial forces 
and subtracting from the wage earners.”! 

Add to these general factors those par- 
ticular to the field of education—a half 
century's research on the teaching and 
learning process, the increasing profes- 
sionalization of teachers, the greater con- 
cern of people generally about the kind 
of education they support (with the ad- 
ministration bearing the brunt of oc- 
casionally partisan attacks), the expand- 
ing scope of public education—and it is 
little wonder that administrators of edu- 
cation find themselves needing to do a 
bit of professional fence mending. As of 
this moment there is even considerable 
question as to where the fence belongs! 

1As quoted in The New York Times, Sep- 


tember 29, 1952. 
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Before proceeding to an appraisal of 
the current situation and a projection into 
the future, it will be well to identify a 
few accomplishments to which school ad- 
ministrators “point with pride” their 
longer than a century of existence as a 
managerial profession; their half century 
of acceptance of formal preparation and 
certification as prerequisites to practice; 
their substantial accumulated know-how, 
based in part upon research and in part 
upon their experience in building the 
great American public school system; 
their strong state and national profes- 
sional associations; their favored social 
and economic status in most local com- 
munities. They are proud, too, of their 
willingness to admit to professional in- 
adequacies and of their readiness to con- 
sider new ideas and improved patterns 
of action. 

During the past two years the CPEA 
has enli sted the interest and support of 
an army of administrators, board mem- 
bors, teachers, university professors of 
education and of other disciplines, state 
education department specialists, and 
other citizens in making an inventory and 
analysis of existing problems, attitudes, 
practices, concepts, and aspirations of 
educational administrators in the Middle 
Atlantic Region. What weaknesses, blind 
spots, and misconceptions exist concern- 
ing the role of the educational adminis- 
trator, his selection, preparation, cer- 
tification and continued professional de- 
velopment? What positive steps need to 
be taken? While much work remains to 
be done, the outline and some of the 
details of the picture of the future are 
slowly appearing. 

SOME INADEQUACIES 
REVEALED 


The data point to the need for an 
adequate, holistic conception of the role 


of the administrator of education at the 
state, intermediate, and local levels. New 
functions at each level are being assigned, 
resisted, or assumed and old ones re- 
tained, neglected, or rejected without 
apparent rational bases. 

The difficulty of reaching an adequate 
conception of the job is increased by our 


prejudices, biases, and ignorance con- 
cerning the nature of leadership. In- 


quiries by way of trait description and 
analysis have been largely fruitless, and 
so have biographical sketches. Shartle 
and his associates have pointed to the 
confusion involved in studies of com- 
munity and faculty expectancies when 
such expectancies are distributed at least 
bimodally along a democratic-authori- 
tarian scale. So much of the “literature” 
of leadership studies consists of platitudes 
and best guesses without support in con- 
trolled observation. After the chaff 
sifted out, precious few kernels of value 
remain. 

On the assumption that the “situa- 
tionist” school of leadership studies has 
much to offer, we suggest that the job 
of the administrator in American democ- 
racy can be better understood by study- 
ing The “Empty” Job, The “Idle” Man, 
and The Social Matrix as separate though 
necessarily related concepts. 

Accordingly, we are building con- 
ceptualizations of The Job, The Man, 
and The Social Matrix—‘models” en- 
gineers and physical scientists call them— 
to aid in further analysis and study. It 
appears that the models will be limited 
to three dimensions of Content, Process 
and Time. 

On the Content axis of the Job model, 
the collected practices of school super- 
intendents are thus far fitting tentatively 
into four major functional categories: the 
provision and maintenance of dollars and 
facilities; the provision and development 
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of personnel, the improvement of edu- 
cational opportunity; and interaction 
with community resources. On the Proc- 
ess axis we are attempting to list the 
elements of administrative method and 
opel ration. On the Time axis, which is 
infinite in length, we are identifying four 
periods: the past, the present, the transi- 
tion, and the long-term future. 
Primitive as this model of The Empty 
Job may be, it has made it clear that in 
our professional kit of tools most of our 
sure practices and the bulk of our re- 
search are in the area of dollars and 
facilities, somewhat fewer are in provi- 
sion and development of 
Where we are 


personnel. 
weakest apparently, in 
spite of some encouraging recent de- 
velopments, is in our understanding of 
the administrator’s role in the improve- 
ment of educational opportunity (both 
in scope and in quality) and in guiding 
educational interaction with community 
resources. Much additional research and 
tested experience are needed here. Fur- 
ther, when we examine our rational, 
scientific grasp of the process appropriate 
to each of these categories, we well-nigh 
face professional bankruptcy except, per- 
haps, in the area of dollars and facilities. 

At this moment work on a special 
model of The Man is proceeding. As its 
design emerges, we see the superficiality 
of our traditional academic criteria for 
selecting men for administrative posts. 
Along the Content axis we are assem- 
bling physical and psy chological items 
gleaned from the several perceptions 
of physiology, anthropology, sociology, 
psy chology, and psychiatry. Herein, the 
interaction concepts relevant to Man and 
his environment, within and without, are 
especially cogent. Along the Process axis 
we are listing the behavioral patterns, 
skills, and abilities consistent with the 
corresponding axis on The Empty Job 
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model. The Time axis opens up a rich 
vista for research and systematically ob- 
served experience. The “natural” execu- 
tives have long realized the critical im- 
portance of smart timing as a factor in 
action. But even the natural has played 
by ear. We need a better understar nding 
of time sense in the executive. 

Merely listing the categories on The 
\lan model suggests that proper selec- 
tion and attention to the well-being of 
the “whole” man may go far toward 
solving the problems of executive hyper- 
tension, accelerated physiological dete- 
rioration, and attendant under-par social 
and professional effectiveness. 

Work has only begun on the develop- 
ment of a model of The Social Matrix 
appropriate to an understanding of The 
Empty Job, The Man, and to its influence 
on each separately and on both together 
when the Man is in the Job. 
tridimensional 
models promises to be useful as a guide 


This triumvirate of 


to the development of a comprehensive 
theory of educational administration, to 
curriculum reconstruction in our profes- 
sional schools both for basic professional 
preparation and for continued _profes- 
sional development, to better selection of 
persons to enter executive work, and to 
improved certification of administrators 
and accreditation of professional schools. 


TENTATIVE GENERALIZATIONS 
AND RECOM NAMENDATIONS 


Out of this search for understanding 
of the nature and promise of educational 
administration a number of generaliza- 
tions and recommendations are taking 
shape. 

Concerning the Job. The day of the 
Great I Am in administration is passing. 


The manifold demands upon the admin- 
istrator make it impossible for him to 
be a specialist in all areas. His specialty, 
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particularly as superintendent, will be 
that of a ge neralist in education. He will 
be a coordinator, skilled in human rela- 
tions and communication techniques, a 
ast master of estab] ishing empathy with 
people. As a process specialist he will 
minister skillfully to the community's 
educational and developmental needs, 
building upon consent rather than upon 
intrigue and force. He will be a states- 
man in his grasp of international, national, 


and local philosophy, values, goals, and 


political action pertinent thereto. His 
education will include more of the 
humanities, arts, and social sciences if he 
is to hold or regain his role as a cultural 
leader of the community. He will use his 
broad social and cultural sensitivity plus 
his skill in democratic leadership tech- 
niques to assist the community to set up 
goals, tap needed resources, and reach 
mutually satisfactory based 
upon multiple involvement and respon- 


solutions 


sibility. In so doing he will achieve en- 
hanced personal and professional security. 
professional education. 
Strong professions boast of strong pro- 


Concerning 


fessional schools with productive inter- 
action between the two. School study 


councils and similar field-professional 
school interrelationships are proving their 
value. It is unlikely that any professional 
school can become and remain strong 
without them. School systems have much 
to gain by becoming infused with the 
ferment of such relationships. Accredita- 
tion of our professional schools must be 
based upon the ability and willingness to 
provide wider service to the field than 
heretofore, as well as improved instruc- 
tional and research programs. 
Concerning professional school cur- 
ricula. Since preliminary data indicate an 
annual turnover of approximately 10 per 
cent in administrative positions, it is 


likely that a relatively few strong in- 
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stitutions can carry the load of first-class 
basic professional preparation for new 
entrants. Since, by the same figure, go 
per cent of administrators will want field 
help > and opportunity for on-the-job con- 
tinued professional development, a larger 
number of institutions employing new 
and better ways will be needed to pro- 
vide such service. 

The traditional assumption that men 
on the job will register in formal campus 
or even extension courses of the con- 
ventional type is not supported by regis- 
tration data. Thus far the field has been 
little more than scratched by such inven- 
tions as school study councils, drive-in 
conferences, clinics and creations such as 
the Associated Public School Systems of 
Teachers College. In such projects the 
twin needs of university and field co- 
operation and of professional growth by 
university professor and school executive 
can be met. 

Concerning recruitment and selection. 
The recruitment and selection of able 
people to enter the profession are jointly 
the responsibility of local school sys- 
tems, state education agencies, and pro- 
fessional schools. 

Some studies indicate that the pos- 
sibility of school administration as a 
profession almost never is mentioned in 
the career talks of young people in high 
schools and colleges. Entrance into the 
profession, conditions, and 
salaries must be adjusted to attract able 
people toward the profession early in 
their careers. With the great drive for 
men and women of leadership caliber in 
many occupational groups, this need is 
of growing importance to educational 
administration. 


working 


Concerning research. Some way must 
be found to finance nile research on the 
manifold questions which face us in this 


field. With the passing of the Doctor of 
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Philosophy thesis and the increased ac- 
ceptance of the Doctor of Education 
without a research project, one impor- 


tant source of original investigation is 
disappearing. Nor should we expect 


much currently from professors of edu- 
cational administration. They all too 
often have little or no time and money 
for research. The time has come to take 
this responsibility of the graduate school 
seriously and to give it the staffing and 
financial support which are demanded 
by the importance and complexity of 
this field. 

Some kinds of 
be cooperatively bought. For example, 
the CPEA, involving the cooperation of 
universities, practitioners, and laymen, 
has set a pattern of jointly financed and 


basic research should 
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mutually conducted operations research 
useful to the profession and to the pro- 
fessional schools in our field. Here, per- 
haps, is a hope. With the aid of W. K, 
Kellogg Foundation dollars we may be 
witnessing the application of the school 
study council idea to the professional 
school level. 


CONCLUSION 


The Sturm und Drang period through 
which an adolescent educational admin- 
istration appears to be passing promises 
substantial results. Indeed, it is likely that 
this mid-century period will be pointed 
to by future educational historians as 
the time when improvements on a broad 
front led to real professionalization of 
educational administration. 
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W " N some of us in the early days 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute were at work on a pretty tough 


Arthur Jersild 
summed up the sentiments of all by say- 


curriculum problem, 
the 
I feel to- 
day, only I am about to wrestle with my 
full this 
{ alumni and col- 
whom are skilled 


ing, “I think we have a bear by 


tail.” That is exactly the way 
bear singlehanded, in view of 
croup of distinguished 
eagues, all of rather 
ear-handlers themselves. 


he first 


tinuity 


glance it may appear that con- 
in the curriculum is not a very 
tail. Ac- 
in which the educators 


exciting bear to have by the 


tually, the w ay 
ul ileal with the proble f 
ina culture deal with the problem o 
continuity 


itv and 


has significance for the vital- 
advancement of the culture. In 


our own democracy, decisions with re- 


spect to continuity in the curriculum 


reflect the hig! 


y 


should 
on the 


1 value we place 
individual. Education should have 
special quality in a country like ours, 


where 


the growth and wv elfare of each 
child are thor ight to be important. 
ay for should 


also reflect the opportunity afforded by 


planning continuity 


decentralization in 
This policy iS a 


Ir long tradition of 
education. direct result 
ot our belief that democracy is best kept 

*The 


third of 


three addresses on current 
educational issues given at the Alumni Con- 
erence held at Teachers College, November 
6, 1952. " 


EDUCATION, 
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alive and growing if the local community 
has the freedom 
decide what shall be taught to the young. 
We known what 
have a curriculum planned at the na- 
tional level, as was true 
the miulitarists. We 
what have 


and responsibility to 


have never it was to 
Japan under 


have never known 


it was to textbooks as the 
monopoly of our federal government. 
Decentralization has giv en teachers the 
freedom and responsibility » plan for 
in terms of pa Ra individ- 


uals growing up in the 


continuity 
various families, 
and communities that 
make up America. It has given them the 
opportunity to deal with the living front 
of our culture. 


neighborhoods, 


EARLIER ATTEMPTS TO 
PROVIDE FOR CONTINUITY 


Up to the present these possibilities 
not fully for edu- 
cators generally have not made the most 
of this freedom of choice. People far 
from the individual classroom have set 


have been realized, 


the limits and framework within which 
continuity may be striven for instead of 
helping teachers themselves to 
the responsibility 
This was quite 


assume 
for it. 
understandable in the 
early days of our history, when teachers 
were poorly prepared, instructional ma- 
terials were few, 


for planning 


and little was known 
individual differences or about 


erowth and 


about 


human 


learning. In those 
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days, also, implications of the concept of 
individual worth and dignity as an essen- 
tial democratic value had not yet been 
seen for adults, to say nothing of children. 


Graded Sequences 


It was not surprising, then, that edu- 
cators of former decades would believe 
their problem of providing for con- 
tinuity in the curriculum solved when 
logical graded sequences had been de- 
veloped for various school subjects as 
they found their way into the curric- 
ulum. Once there were arithmetic text- 
books with graded steps, spellers with 
word lists based on frequency of adult 
use, readers with vocabulary control, 
geography books that helped children 
study simple cultures before they tackled 
complex ones, and chronological history 
sufficiently compressed to be covered in 
a year in the elementary or high school. 
Teachers were considered to be free of 
responsibility for deciding in what order 
children should learn such things. All 
they had to do was teach. 

The problem presented to individual 
pupils by the graded sequence approach 
was well described by a writer’ who 
created a picture of an inclined plane 
with children ascending it—some rather 
rapidly, some very slowly, with others 
at all stages in between. The ascent was 
marked off with dividing lines labeled 
first grade, second grade, and so on. At 
each point the fast travelers were stopped 
to wait for the others. Some who did 
not quite reach a dividing line by the end 
of a time limit were considered to be 
near enough and were jumped ahead to 
the next level in spite of gaps. The very 
slow were sent back to the bottom to 
start climbing again. 

1Blanche Kent Verbeck, “Shall We Use 
Grade Groupings?” Educational Method, Vol. 
XXI, pp. 166-70. 


Gradually, protesting voices were 
heard from teachers and others, in edy- 
cation and out, until most of us became 
aware of the waste and the violation of 
continuity caused by promotion policies 
based on the concept of the grade stand- 
ard. Since then, steady progress has been 
made in removing this block to our 
thinking about continuity in the learn- 
ing of so-called skill subjects by each 
individual. 

Useful research has gone into the for- 
mulation of logical ordering of subject 
matter, and textbooks continue to be im- 
proved on the basis of new findings. The 
valuable products of this work remain 
with us as a residue to be employed in 
better ways of planning for continuity 
in the future. But use of these products 
as a formula to save teachers from plan- 
ning in terms of their own individual 
students can no longer be seen as a de- 
fensible solution to the continuity prob- 
lem. The solution is equally bad whether 
judged in terms of democratic values or 
of learning theory. 


Scope and Sequence Charts 

Another line of improvement upon the 
logical or chronological ordering of in- 
formation through school subjects ap- 
peared in the early thirties. Subjects in 
the social science area were combined 
into broader fields of human knowledge 
and units of work were set up to inte- 
grate materials from the various disci- 
plines. From the standpoint of continuity 
in the curriculum, one result of this 
move was the setting up of scope and 
sequence charts in a new subject, social 
studies. Again educators sought security 
in a mapped-out course. This way of 


planning for continuity became so well 
established throughout the country that 
in many a school only a second grade is 
supposed to study community helpers. 
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Indians and pioneers belong to the third 
grade, Europe is the property of the 
sixth grade, and American problems are 
reserved for high school seniors. 

Most scope and sequence charts are 
based on someone’s very logical analy- 
sis of order of difficulty of concepts. 
Usually, also, there has been an attempt 
to choose studies of general significance. 
But even the most carefully planned 
curricula of the scope and sequence type 
fall short when judged in terms of sig- 
nificance for given learners. Often there 
is no provision for repeated attention to 
a problem as new aspects of it present 
themselves with growing maturity. It is 
not always remembered that living in 
the family is a problem to both the six- 
year-old and the teen- -ager and cannot be 
cared for by one unit on the home and 
family in the first grade. 

Furthermore, it is next to impossible 
to provide, through such advance plan- 
ning of sequences, for the emerging 
problem that may suddenly become the 
concern of children from kindergarten 
through grade twelve. When a war 
breaks out in Korea or a strike affects 
a community, all the children have a 
right to study the situation, to have the 
security of knowi ing how adults are han- 
dling the problem, to explore whether 
or not there is a way for them to help. 

A third weakness of this kind of plan- 
ning is that it does not take account of 
community and neighborhood differ- 
ences. Some children in New York City 
have the immediate problem of learning 

live and work harmoniously with 
newly arrived immigrants from Puerto 
Rico. Others do not face that problem 
at the time but may be in the midst of 
adult arguments over whether or not 
their sum homes should be razed to make 
way for a new housing development. 

As soon as the defense is made that 


plans for scope and sequence should be 
only suggestive and that teachers should 
make final decisions in terms of what 
they know about their pupils each year, 
it becomes clear again that a formula 
approach is inadequate and that another 
means of providing for continuity in the 
curriculum must be sought. This task is 
made doubly hard when instructional 
materials to fit the most common studies 
have been prepared by publishers and 
stocked in quantity by school systems. 
To venture out beyond the chart of 
units is also doubly hard when efforts of 
administrators, supervisors, and teacher 
educators have been bent in the direction 
of teaching teachers to follow other peo- 
ple’s choices and well-worn procedures. 


SEQUENCE OR CONTINUITY? 


The two approaches to continuity de- 
scribed so far provided an external, logi- 
cal sequence of topics, skills, or facts, but 
such a sequence is no guarantee of con- 
tinuity in the curriculum of the individ- 
ual. Some sequences may facilitate con- 
tinuity, others may not. Continuity is 
not achieved in so simple a way as fol- 
lowing a graded series of textbooks and 
choosing units from boxes on a chart. 
More is involved than continuity of 
learning in the three R’s and some other 
school subjects. Continuity is as complex 
as human personality; it is a matter of 
integration of experience within the in- 
dividual, a matter of relationships seen 
or felt by the individual among events, 
circumstances, and facts observed or ex- 
perienced at different times. Continuity 
must be thought of as an individual, 
internal affair. 

WHAT KINDS OF CONTINUITY 
ARE SOUGHT? 

At least five aspects of continuity must 
be thought of in curriculum planning: 
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Continuity within a discipline. Al- 
though we have seen the disadvantages of 
a direct subject approach to the curric- 
ulum in the elementary and secondary 
school, we still want our children and 
youth to develop a perspectiv e, a whole 
view of fields of human knowledge. For 
example, we hope that our young “people 
will come out with an orderly idea of 
the number system, the major outlines 
of the struggle for democracy and en- 
lightenment through the ages, and the 
ways in which man is working out an 
adjustment with the environment. Our 
experience leads us to believe that young 
people can be helped to dev elop their 
orderly view in ways that do not violate 
other types of continuity which must be 
honored. 

Continuity among disciplines. It is 
well known that a multi-discipline ap- 
proach i is the only practical way of solv- 
ing important human problems. There- 
fore, we want our young people to see 
many useful relationships among various 
areas of human knowledge. 

Continuity in the development of 
skills and processes. We want our young 
people to make steady advances, individ- 
ual by individual, in 
skills, ability to use arithmetical processes, 
ability to think critically 
individual and group problems involving 

value judgments, ability to work with 
others and to take social action. We do 
not want any 
be developed at the expense of the others. 

4. Continuity in terms of develop- 
mental tasks, We want our young peo- 
ple to develop in a well- rounded w ay, 
physically and intellectually, emotionally 
and socially. We want each individual to 
make a mature, balanced adjustment at 
each growth. Since know 


communication 


and to solve 


one set of these skills to 


level of we 


there is a series of developmental tasks 
which must be worked out by each one 
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as he grows up, we want to help him to 
deal with these tasks in order. For ex- 
ample, we must respect the need 
children in their middle years to estab- 
lish themselves with their peers and later 
with the opposite sex. Standards and re- 
quirements and ways of working deter- 
mined by the school should be evaluated 
partly by the extent to which they aid 
or interfere in the meeting of develop- 
mental tasks. 

5. Continuity between school and out- 
of-school experiences. We want our 
young people to develop understanding 
of the situations and events that cause 
them concern. We want them to build 
some basic concepts and generalizations, 
which they use in assessing new situa- 
tions. We want them to develop and live 
ever more mature attitudes in a society 
calling for self-respect and respect for 
others, cooperation, and generosity of 
deed and word. The school is the place 
where these concerns should be worked 
upon so that deeper learning may result. 


WHAT IS A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF CONTINUITY? 


If continuity is such a many-sided 
problem, if it is an internal, individual 
matter, what can we depend upon to 
preserve continuity in the curriculum of 
each individual? As we have seen, paper 
plans cannot do the job. Always, in the 
last ; it has been the classroom 
teacher, working directly with the pupils, 
who has had to make the adjustments 
necessary to suit the varied individuals 
in his class. It is my considered belief 
that the judgment of the teacher using 
effective processes of group and individ- 
ual planning is our only dependable 
That source should 


analysis, 


source of continuity. 
be developed and supported by help 
from many sides. I am not advocating 
lone-wolf planning according to the 
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of individuals. Let us 
look at a program of help for the teacher 
in carrying out this difficult and impor- 
tant responsibility. 


whims and _ biases 


Group Planning 

The first way to help the teacher is to 
locate the basic responsibility for cur- 
riculum planning | in the individual school 
where teachers, principal, learners, par- 
ents, and other interested adults may give 
aid and support to one another by doing 
team planning in various combinations. 

Periodically, groups of parents and 
teachers should sit down together to dis- 
general direction in which they 
believe their children should be dev elop- 
ing, how well they seem to be progress- 
ing, W here they need help. 


cuss the 


T he school 
faculty should carry this planning fur- 
ther by 
what experience 
stressed in a given year, 


considering from time to time 
areas of might be 
what materials 
and methods might be employ ed to meet 
the needs of their pupils. The pupils with 
their teachers, and their parents on oc- 
casion, should examine their own growth 
and their requirements. 


A group approach to curriculum plan- 


ning tends to cancel out biases and to 
open up new choices. However, other 
safeguards should be introduced. As all 


these persons plan in groups variously 
composed, they should make choices in 
terms of (a) the overarching 
our democracy; 


g values of 
(b) the general condi- 
and trends of 
general 


tions, problems, 
ciety; (Cc) how 
young people develop and learn; (d) 
specific 
vouth, 


our so- 


knowledge of 


children, 
adults of their particular 
community live—the strengths as well as 
the shortages in their values , their cus- 
toms, and their relationships; (e) specific 
knowledge of the past experience and 
potential of each individual pupil gained 


observations of how 


and 
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through use of many kinds of test and 
observational data; (f) the suggestions of 
local and outside experts, such as stu- 
dents of society, students of human de- 
velopment, students of curriculum plan- 
ing. Some of this help may be obtained 
through useful kinds of curriculum ma- 
terials produced at the local, state, and 
national level as well as from professional 
literature. Reports of research findings 
will be especially important as a check 
against what these planning teams are 
learning for themselves. It is assumed that 
each new school in which a child would 
find himself, as a result of transfer or of 
progress to the next educational level, 
would plan in the same way, taking ac- 
count of and building upon 
experience of the individual. 

I hope it is evident from this descrip- 
tion that the amount and quality of 
planning required when teacher judg- 
ment is made the source of continuity 
are far greater than that which older at- 
tempts at planning of sequences entailed. 


pr evious 


Helpful Features in School 
Or ganization 

Another source of help to the teacher 
in making good judgments with respect 
to continuity in the curriculum is the 
school organization itself. The organiza- 
tion of the individual school should be 
examined to see whether it is likely to 
hamper or facilitate planning for con- 
tinuity in the curriculum. 


Barriers like 
school marks or 


grade standards get in 
y when a teacher 
a child where 


the way wants to take 
he is and help him to 
progress at his own best pace. On the 
other hand, cooperative and self-evalua- 
tion will enable the individual to set 
realistic goals for himself and will guide 
him in planning for his learning. , 
The way in which pupils are grouped 


with a teacher also has a bearing on 
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planning for continuity. It is important 
that children be placed in groups with 
a fortunate balance of heterogeneity and 
homogeneity in order that they may 
learn freely from one another. Carefully 
composed inter-age groups seem to have 
much promise here. In order that the 
teacher may capitalize upon what he 
learns about a pupil in one year, he may 
continue to be responsible for him for 
two or even three years, if that seems 
wise. The elementary teacher should be 
the coordinator of all school experiences 
of his group. In the secondary school 
each student should be placed with a 
teacher who can know him well and 
preferably work with him in the field of 
general education for a block of time 
each day. This teacher becomes a key 
figure in planning with the student and 
Ww ‘ith other teachers, so that there may 
be continuity in the curriculum of each 
individual. 


CLASSROOM OPERATIONS THAT 
CONTRIBUTE TO CONTINUITY 
In spite of the importance of all other 

planning and arrangements, what hap- 
pens in the classroom is the key to con- 
tinuity in the individual’s curriculum. 
The teacher should take a number of 
steps to ensure that group and individual 
planning within the classroom contribute 
to continuity. He will do well to start 
by building a group where pupils know 
one another, like their group and feel 
responsible for serving it, care about at- 
tractive and efficient working conditions 
in classroom and school, and feel respon- 
sible for their own learning. 

Next, he should help the group to 
make plans for common experiences of 
value to all and with room for each one 
to make a contribution and to learn. 
There should be flexibility in use of time 
and variety in resources, so that each in- 


dividual may plan to work at his own 
pace and may select materials suited to 
his own abilities and concerns. There 
should be provision for individuals to de- 
velop higher levels of skill in areas in 
which individual or small group practice 
is useful. 

The teacher should make flexible use 
of small groups for direct instruction, 
combining different children for differ- 
ent purposes. In these changing groups, 
a teacher can pace his instruction to the 
requirements of the individuals. 

Lastly, a difficult task, the teacher must 
sense the times when the whole group or 
part of the group or an individual might 
be helped to draw together and organize 
some learnings from a series of experi- 
ences. The teacher may help the pupils 
to fill gaps, see relationships, draw con- 
clusions, place values upon learnings, and 
apply generalizations to new situations. 
Such activities are a means of ensuring 
that continuity is not left to chance. 

In making such decisions the teacher 
may be guided by the concept of ap- 
proximation in learning. Instead of sav- 
ing fractions as a big surprise for children 
when they reach fifth grade, teachers 
may help them draw some simple con- 
clusions about fractions from real life 
encounters with this concept as early as 
kindergarten and first grade. These con- 
clusions will be extended and clarified 
through succeeding firsthand experiences. 
Children will also grow up knowing 
about capital letters and periods as they 
watch their teachers write down their 
first dictated stories in the primary 
grades. Recognition of interdependence 
and cooperation and balance in nature 
will develop gradually as a result of 
many direct experiences supplemented by 
vicarious ones, until children themselves 
spontaneously point out relationships and 
formulate conclusions. The teacher may 
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prompt or extend some of this system- 
atization after children have something 
to systematize. 

JUDGING RESULTS 

From the discussion so far it can easily 
be seen that we cannot judge the achieve- 
ment of continuity at the point when 
plans for it may have been made on 
paper. We can judge how well we have 
succeeded in preserving continuity in in- 
dividual development and w herein we 
have failed only by observing the quality 
of the experiences the students are hav- 
ing, the learnings they seem to be taking 
out of the experiences as reflected in 
yerbalization and other forms of behavior 
in social situations. Here again the judg- 
ment of the teacher is crucial, for he 
is in the best position to make the con- 
stant observations necessary for con- 
tinuous planning for all the kinds of 
continuity described earlier. 

And so I conclude by urging that we 
make the most of the opportunities given 
us by our American pattern of decentral- 
ation in education for achieving a cur- 
riculum that is right for each and every 
child in the land. I believe that we will 
do well to grow away from our depend- 
ence upon preplanned sequences and 


work toward building teachers with 
judgment. One of our great needs is the 
kind of teacher education, pre-service 
and in-service, that will develop thinking 
teachers, confident teachers, teachers 
who want and know how to make im- 
portant curriculum decisions. Such teach- 
ers must know at what time and through 
what avenues the common learnings 
needed for living in our democracy and 
world can best be acquired by different 
ones. They must know how to help each 
individual extend his unique interests and 
talents. Such teachers must be prepared 
to give leadership as members of their 
community join them in curriculum 
planning. They must also be prepared to 
help children and youth to assume re- 
sponsibility for their own learning so 
that these young people, with their “in- 
side information” as to w here they are 
in their learning, may help to judge the 
next experience for which they are ready. 

All of us will know more about the 
efficacy of these proposed 
preserving continuity when we _ have 
gathered together the evaluations of 
many venturesome and reflective teach- 
ers who may be willing to test these 
suggestions. So far the testing has 
scarcely begun. 


means of 























Pupil Evaluation and Self-Evaluation 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


Vee discussions of pupil evalua- 
tion are concerned with the how 


of evaluation and are aimed at making it 
valid and reliable. The present article,’ 
however, points to an inevitable sub- 
jectivity in marks given by teachers and 
by pupils in self-evaluation, and discusses 
some of the problems that are involved 
in helping pupils and their parents to 
make constructive use of evaluations. It 
is suggested that in addition to making 
the reports of pupil progress more ac- 
curate and meaningful, teachers must be 
more aware of the subjective factors that 
influence the process of evaluation and 
must give attention to the reactions of 


hand 
© 


pupils and parents to evaluation. 


CRITICISMS OF 
MARKS 


SOME 
SCHOOL 


Considerable dissatisfaction with pupil 
evaluation as shown in marks given on 
report cards has from time to time been 
expressed. Farlier studies have shown 
that marks lack reliability and objectivity. 
Confusion and indecision exist among 
teachers as to the kind of evidence on 
which marks should be based. The level 
of marks given by the instructors in any 
wide variation.2 The 


school shows 


1 Pupil self-evaluations, parent responses to 
them, and case studies of two pupils were ob- 
tained by Jeannette Carlanzo, a junior high 
school teacher, and Florence Henderson, a stu- 
dent practice teacher. 
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studies that have been reported have 
tended to undermine the confidence of 
both educators and citizens in the value 
of school marks. | 


PUPIL REACTIONS TO MARKS 


In spite of attempts by teachers to base 
marks and other forms of evaluation on 
objective evidence, marks are considered 
by pupils, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously and with some justification, to 
be a reflection of the attitude of the 
teacher toward them. In addition to the 
influence on the self-concept that takes 
place when marks are received (“I guess 
I am pretty smart.” “I am a dumbbell.” 
“Won't my parents be pleased?” “There’s 
no use trying any more.”’), it is common 
for the pupil to think that marks indicate 
how the teacher feels toward him (“She 
likes me.” “She thinks I am no good.” 
“T am “She has it in 
for me.”’). 

Marks make 


safe with her.” 


a tremendous difference 
to a pupil. They influence his estimate 
of himself; they serve as a sign to him 
that he is liked or disliked; they deter- 
mine whether he is to remain with class- 
become (what he 


mates or instead to 


2 The literature and the experimental study 
of school marks are extensive, dating back to 
i910. A survey of this research may be found 
in C. W. Odell’s article, “Marks and Marking 
Systems,” in the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, W. S. Monroe, editor (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1950), pp. 711-17. 
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PUPIL 


considers) an outcast and forced to join 
a group of strange pupils in another class. 
failure; they 
determine promotion; they indicate the 
probability of future success; they in- 
fluence his parents’ attitude toward him. 
Marks help to determine whether a pupil 
thinks of himself as successful, smart, o1 


They indicate success or 


a failure, an outcast, stupid, a nitwit. 
These attitudes do not inhere in marks, 
for marks are man-made symbols to in- 
dicate achievement; these attitudes are 
only reflections of those held toward 
marks by teachers, parents and, in a 
derived fashion, other pupils. So a teacher 
as well as a parent) has a strong in- 
fluence 1 1 determining how pupils feel 
about sae by the attitudes he adopts 
The importance that chil- 


dren ascribe to marks is only a reflection 


toward them. 


of the importance that teachers ascribe 
to the marks and the achievement and 
character qualities for which they stand. 
emotion and 
challenge or threaten to such a degree, 


Because marks arouse 


pupils use various devices to avoid ac- 
cepting the truth about them. They 
will attempt to explain or rationalize 
their marks with excuses which say in 
effect “Because of circumstance I made 
only B.” They will place the blame for 
the low mark on the teachers, or the fact 
that they work after school, or that they 
have been ill. They will actually deny 
the mark in fantasy as though saying, 
‘She (the teacher) gives me a C, but | 
know I am as good as Joe and I really 
deserve an A.” 


PARENT REACTIONS TO MARKS 


Parents’ reactions to marks are also of 
great importance to the child, and the 
presentation of the school report to the 
father is one of the stock humorous situ- 
ations for the cartoonist. Marks help the 
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parent to judge how his child is going to 
succeed in the upper levels of school and 
college; and in accordance with the cur- 
rent belief that school success reflects 
one’s later station in life, parents see sig- 
nificant portents in the report card. Some 
parents tend to identify with their chil- 
dren and to read into the record of their 
school progress evidence of the same 
tensions and threats which they experi- 
enced when they were pupils. Some par- 
ents will project onto their children at- 
titudes which earlier had been shown 
toward them and which they have come 
to assume toward themselves. If a parent 
grew up in a family and community 
where school marks were not over- 
valued or overemphasized, and if as a 
pupil he could feel secure in his own 
parents’ love, then he may not be ov erly 
concerned about the marks of his own 
children. But if great store was set on 
marks in his childhood, he may tend to 
overemphasize them with his own chil- 
dren. And the child learns that marks 
help to determine the attitudes which 
parents will take toward him—whether 
he will be praised 
or rejected. 


scolded, accepted 
They help to determine his 
place in the family with his siblings and 
are important factors in sibling rivalry 
and jealousy. 

Parents, too, will attempt to rationalize 
the marks which their children bring 
home, project the blame upon poor 
teaching, or to deny altogether the va- 
lidity and justice of marks. 

One of the principal criticisms of 
school marks is the unfortunate effect on 
the mental hygiene of the pupil. It is 
well known that for many pupils marks 
are traumatic in their effect and the cause 
of emotional disturbance. However, this 
is not sufficient reason for 
pupil evaluation. 


abolishing 


= 
e 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
MARKING SYSTEMS 


Because of the criticisms of school 
marks that have been raised and because 
of the dissatisfaction with marks as a 
method of informing parents of the 
school progress of their children, many 
suggestions have appeared in recent years 
for improving school reporting to par- 
ents. It has been repeatedly urged that 
marks should be based on objective evi- 
dence derived from examinations, pref- 
erably objective tests. Testing experts be- 
lieve that one of the solutions to the 
impasse is the substitution of test scores 
or grade or percentile equivalents based 
on tests for the letter marks commonly 
assigned. But in spite of the current 
movement toward the improvement of 
examinations® in the direction of evalua- 
tion’, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that many of the outcomes of instruc- 
tion cannot be measured by paper and 
pencil tests, and teachers are by no means 
convinced that examinations serve as a 
sufficient basis for the assignment of 
marks. 

It was hoped by some educators for a 
while that the “anecdotal record” could 
be developed into a device that would 
measure some of the intangible person- 
ality qualitites which are now regarded 
as important outcomes of education, but 
this device has proved to be too time- 
consuming and cumbersome.® 

So educators are thrown back on ob- 
servation and rating as a last resort—old 
devices which are not wholly satisfac- 

8 E. E. Lindquist (editor), Educ ational Meas- 
urement (Washington, American Council on 
Education, 1951). 

+E. R. Smith, R. W. Tyler, and others, 
Appraising and Recording Student Progress 


(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942). 
5L. L. Jarvie and Mark Ellingson, A Hand- 


book on the Anecdotal Behavior Journal (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1940). 
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tory because of the subjective nature of 
evaluations based on human judgment, 

The current interest in pupil adjust- 
ment naturally leads to a desire to evalu- 
ate a pupil’s adjustment, to record such 
evaluations, and to inform pupils and 
parents about them. But current methods 
of noting personality traits in terms of 1, 
2, 3; or A, B, C; or as improving, Satis- 
factory, or unsatisfactory are indefen- 
sible. 

In one plan which has considerable 
vogue today the teacher rates the pupil’s 
performance as S (Satisfactory), U 
(Unsatisfactory), or | (Improvement 
Shown). S means that a child is doing 
satisfactory work for his ability; that it 
is believed he is doing his best work, 
U means that a child is not doing the best 
he can. It indicates the need for a parent- 
teacher conference to discover the cause 
of poor work and to try to determine 
remedies. I.means that a child’s work is 
improving. 

In general, pupils receive S ratings un- 
less there is some striking example of a 
negative instance that w arrants assigning 
a U. As a result, the distribution of these 

ratings becomes very skewed, and marks 

tend to become a mere reflection of the 
teacher’s attitude of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with the pupil. There is no 
positive evidence of the existence of 
many traits—evidence such as one could 
find in the Boy Scouts’ Daily Good 
Turn. One notices many traits only when 
there is behavior to show that the ex- 
pectation with regard to it has been dis- 
appointed. Honesty is a trait that is rec- 
ognized by its breaches—cheating, lying, 
stealing; dependability may be noticed 
because a child carries through an assign- 
ment in a dependable fashion, but the 
absence of this trait is the more striking 
if he fails to accept responsibility. 

It would probably be better if a teacher 
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PUPIL 


who is required to rate a pupil were not 
required to make judgments on all the 
items in a list of traits. It might be better 
if he wrote short descriptive phrases to 
indicate his impressions of a pupil, such 
as: “has turned in a neat arithmetic pa- 
per”; “js polite most of the time”; “is 
interested in poetry just now”; “tends 

be overcareful and to worry over 
small mistakes”; “is popular with other 
children”; “is shy”; “can be trusted to 
perform errands”; “is superior to other 
pupils in class in problem solving”; 
“tends to be irritable on some occasions 
when he cannot have his way”; “has 
frequent disputes with other pupils”; 
“copied from another pupil without giv- 
ing credit.” 

One criterion of any marking system 
should be the effect it has on the chil- 
dren, and a teacher should always gauge 
the influence that putting these descrip- 
tive phrases in writing will have on the 
pupils. They should be recorded in the 
report to parents only if it is believed 
that the parent can and will respond to 
them constructively. In general only 
those points that the teacher has already 
pointed out to the child orally should 
be made a matter of written record, 
for to some children critical descriptive 
phrases will act as a goad, while to others 
they will prove a discouragement and a 
threat. 

Another method of evaluating pupil 
adjustment would be to check on a long 
list of personal characteristics those that 
describe a child. Here again there is no 
use in making such characterizations if 
the child is unable to do anything about 
them and is only made to feel inferior 
and unwor thy. 

Because of continued dissatisfaction 
with school marks, such proposals have 
been made as (1) limit report cards to 


general categories—satisfactory, unsatis- 
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factory, and improving; (2) make in- 
formal written or oral reports to parents 
on pupil progress a substitute for marks; 
(3) do away with marks altogether; (4) 
have pupils evaluate themselves. 

These suggestions are prompted not 
only by lack of confidence in marks but 
also because of their unfortunate influ- 
ence in many cases in causing emotional 
disturbance and poor mental hygiene. 


PUPIL SELF-EVALUATION 


The suggestion that pupils evaluate 
themselves is somewhat new and is at- 
tracting considerable attention. This is 
part of the current movement which 
places the emphasis in education on pupil 
experience rather than on outer evi- 
dences of growth and achievement. The 
argument in favor of pupil self-evalua- 
tion is that the most significant aspect 
of education is the degree to which it 
has been meaningful, fruitful, and profit- 
able to the learner himself. From the 
point of view of the educational expe- 
rience, the advocates of pupil self-evalua- 
tion believe that it is more important that 
pupils should be encouraged to set their 
own goals and to assess the degree to 
which these goals have been met than 

have their achievement measured 

terms of goals and tests set up by an out- 
side authority. Those who champion 
pupil self-evaluation believe that evalua- 
tion by an outside observer such as a 
teacher actually hinders and _stultifies 
learning because this external evaluation 
becomes a threat rather than a challenge. 
Rogers has perhaps expressed this point 
of view most fully and forcefully. 

How shall we solve the problem of 
grades, of passing of courses and examina- 
tions? . . . How is the student to be evalu- 
ated? ... If the purposes of the individual 
and the group are the organizing core of 


the course; if the purposes of the individual 
are met if he finds significant learnings, 
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resulting in self-enhancement, in the course; 
if the instructor’s function is to facilitate 
such learnings; then there is but one person 
who is in a position to evaluate the degree 
to which the goal has been achieved, and 
that is the student himself. Self-evaluation 
appears to be the logical procedure for dis- 
covering those ways in which the experi- 
ence has been a failure and those respects 
in which it has been meaningful and fruit- 
ful... . Who is to say whether the student 
has put forth his best effort? What weak- 
nesses and gaps are there in his learning? 
What has been the quality of his thinking 
as he has wrestled with the problems which 
his own purposes have posed? The person 
most competent to perform this task would 
appear to be the reasonable individual who 
has formulated the purposes . . . the learner 
who has been in the center of the process. 

. The greater the freedom to use self- 
evaluation (in a student-centered course), 
the more obviously favorable have been 
the results. ... Evaluation of the student by 
the student deserves much weight in the 
evaluative process. The basis for grades in- 
evitably comes into sharp focus, and stu- 
dents come to realize that they (grades) are 
often (if not always) antithetical to growth 
in terms of personal purposes. The student 
becomes quite fully aware that a grade is a 
highly artificial thing, based upon very hu- 
man and fallible methods, and that his own 
judgment of his achievement is at least as 
valid for him as a judgment from an ex- 
ternal locus of evaluation. Personal 
growth is hindered and hampered, rather 
than enhanced, by external evaluation. 
Whether that evaluation is favorable or un- 
favorable, it does not seem to make for the 
development of a more mature, responsible, 
or socialized self, but indeed tends to work 
in an opposite direction. 

This is not to say that we would do away 
with all evaluation. If I am hiring one per- 
son from among ten applicants, I evaluate 
them all. If a man is going out to be a 
physician, a psy chologist, a lawyer, or an 
architect, then perhaps the welfare of so- 
ciety may demand that he be evaluated in 
terms of certain publicly available criteria, 
so that society may know whether or not 
he is competent for his task. But let it be 
known that such evaluations are made i 
behalf of the welfare of the organization, 
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or the welfare of society. They do not, as 
far as we can determine, promote the 
growth or welfare of the individual.® 

Although self-evaluation is being ex- 
perimented with in numerous student- 
centered classes, there are few reports on 
the results. Asch,‘ who investigated a 
nondirective approach in the teaching of 
psychology and permitted students to 
“request” certain grade status, believes 
that the majority of students were honest 
in feeling that they had earned the final 
grade they requested. He is aware, how- 
ever, that several students whose knowl- 
edge of the traditional subject matter of 
psychology was very limited received 
grades of A or B. 

Certainly what happens in self-evalua- 
tion deserves further and fuller study. 
Many studies of the ability of students to 
evaluate their academic achievement have 
been reported in the literature. Shaw’ 
asked students in a two-year normal 
school to estimate achievement in work 
in the first term on a mimeographed 
sheet which read as follows: 
Please record accurately the grade or 
achievement you think you have made in 
‘?" term’s work in your various subjects. 

is failing, 2 is unsatisfactory, 3 1s below 
onan. 4 Is av erage, 5 is above average, 
6 is very good and 7 is excellent. 

Art———— 

Biology 

Music 

Mathematics 

He reports that 105 students overesti- 
mated their work, 130 underestimated it, 
and 15 had estimates that balanced with 
the facts. The general rule is for over- 

®C. R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951), 
pp. 414f. 

7M. J. Asch, “Nondirective Te aching in Psy- 
chology: An Experimental Study,” P sychologi- 
cal Monograph, 65: no. 4, title no. 321, 1951. 

8R. W. Shaw, Some Aspects of Self-Insight. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 


tributions to Education No. 448. 1931. 
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PUPIL 


estimates to outnumber underestimates. 
In this particular case the correlation be- 
tween estimated and actual achievement 
was .44. Students estimate their achieve- 
ment with considerable error. 


TIVE FACTORS IN 


EVALUATION BY 
TEACHERS 


SUBJEC 
PUPIL 


One of the purposes of this article is 
to point out that the unreliability of 
school marks can be expl: uined in part by 
powerful and necessary psy chological 
factors which operate in the assignment 
of the marks. 

It is believed that pupil evaluation as 
made by teachers is necessarily subjec- 
tive and that the reactions of pupils and 
parents to this evaluation are inevitably 


aiiomel, While there should be no re- 
laxation in the efforts to make pupil 
evaluation more objective, it is important 
that there be a new emphasis on under- 
standing why teachers tend to be strict 
or lenient in evaluating pupils and why 
pupils and their parents sometimes are 
disturbed by 
The solution is not the 


emotionally school marks. 
abolishment of 


pupil evaluation, but helping 


— 
e 


pupils to 
meet the realities of their school progress 
with less emotional upheaval. 

One should recognize that in making 
judgments about pupils, teachers are in 
part responsive to their own personal 
needs and philosophies. Some teachers 
igation to be 
de manding, 


feel an obl 
vielding, 
pupils 


rigorous, un- 
expecting much of 
weakness. 
Such teachers are helpful to only those 
pupils who respond to them. 
teachers 


and intolerant of any 
Sut other 
have a need to be generous, 
lenient, forgiving; and some pupils need 
and respond to just this kind of “belief” 
in them by living up to the standards by 
which they are judged. 


The following excerpt from an inter- 
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with a teacher is included to illus- 
trate the mental processes of a teacher 
who is lenient in her evaluation of pupils. 


view 


Miss H.: I had a problem on Friday; | 
don’t know yet whether I’ve done the right 
thing or not. I have a girl who hasn’t been 
doing well. Friday morning she came in; 
she had a project which she claims she 
handed in. She looked me right in the eye 
and said, “Miss H., I banded it in.” But I 
can’t find it. It’s possible because I have so 
many papers of that kind that it may have 
slipped in under something or it may have 
been thrown away, and I certainly wouldn’t 
fail her for that. She also had a test to 
make up. She made up the test, but failed 
it. She was crying so hard that she was in 
no condition to take the test. 

When I came to make up the marks, the 
floodgate of tears opened again. She said, 
“I know I deserve to fail!” So I don’t know 
tt hether I got taken for a ride or not, but 
I said, “Ann, supposing I give you seventy; 
what would you do?” She answered, “T'll 
try so hard next time, and I will, Miss H., 
I will.” So I gave her seventy. As she went 
out, she turned and said, “Someday Pll tell 
you what’s the matter.” 

Mr. told me that he found her cheat- 
ing; chet was what she was weeping about. 
She probably was in some difficulty and 
therefore she hadn’t been able to do her 
work. 

COUNSELOR: 


So you gave her seventy al- 
though you don’t think she earned it? 
Miss H.: Well, she knows she didn’t earn 
she failed two tests and didn’t 
hand in her project and hadn’t done well 
in the other things. But she seemed so 
terribly distressed. She’d never failed any- 
thing, and all the other marks were passing, 
and I just hated to put that fifty down. 


it because 


COUNSELOR: It was a difficult decision to 
make, wasn’t it? 
Miss H.: Yes, I didn’t want to be taken 


for a fool. I didn’t want her to feel that she 
Was getting away with something. On the 
other hand, if this thing, if she was in some 
deep trouble, I didn’t want to undermine 
her. She kept saying, “You do believe me, 
that I handed in the project, don’t you?” 
And I said, “If you told me you did, I 
think vou did.” I said, “I do lose things 
and maybe I’ve lost it. Maybe it'll turn up.’ 
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But I don’t know; children can be very 
deceitful. 


I just felt sorry for her, that’s all. I hated 
to add to her obvious distress. And after 
all, it won’t make much difference five 
years from now. Maybe she’ll remember; if 
I gave her the sixty-five, that might just 
sour her against so much, whereas the 
seventy might make her. ... We'll see now 
what she does. Do you think I should have 
given her the seventy? 

COUNSELOR: Your point is that you think 
by showing confidence in pupils you get 
better results from them. 

Miss H.: Yes, and that if I give her a 
chance, she’ll live up to it. She’ll be ashamed 
now. Most of the time I’ve found that it 
has worked out. They feel ashamed then 
to let you down after you’ve been good 
to them. Most of them do anyway. 


To be lenient, generous, and forgiv- 
ing is a deep- -seated personality trait with 
this teacher which has many motivations. 
For instance, Miss H. is generous and 
kindhearted in order to avoid experienc- 
ing the resentment which would be a 
natural response to her early life expe- 
riences but which she has never per- 
mitted herself to feel. Generosity has 
been used by Miss H. to buy good 
relationships with other persons. This 
method was clearly evident in her rela- 
tions with this pupil, for she knew that 
by being generous to her she would 

make the pupil indebted to her and the 
pupil’s conscience would force her to do 
good work in school. Furthermore, Miss 
H. has an irrestible impulse to be gen- 
erous in payment of debts for the kind- 
nesses she has received from others in 
the past and has never been able fully 
to repay. This illustration is given to 
show that a teacher’s attitude toward 
marks is in part a reflection of needs in 
her personality with regard to herself 
and to those with whom she has to 
deal. These personality trends prevent a 
teacher from being wholly objective in 
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making evaluations of pupils. The more 
clearly a teacher can know his tenden- 
cies and the motivational significance of 
these tendencies, the more objectively he 
should be able to assess the achievement 
and growth of his pupils. 

It would be possible to describe a 
teacher who is the exact opposite of Miss 
H.—one who tends to be unnecessarily 
severe and strict in pupil evaluation. If 
this were done, it would be found that 
strictness in marking would also be an ex- 
pression of deep-seated personality trends 
and needs. Severity in judging others 
might express a teacher’s need to prove 
his own worth, it might indicate the van- 
quishing of imaginary opponents and 
rivals; it might be a projection of strict 
standards which he holds for himself 
and punishment for failing to meet these 
standards. 

There is evidence that in assigning 
marks to pupils, teachers are satisfying 
some of their own needs for self-realiza- 
tion, self-defense, self-enhancement, and 
the reduction of guilt; and that they 
sometimes adopt strict or lenient methods 
of marking which they consider ad- 
mirable, in part to enable them to dis- 
guise trends within themselves which 
they wish to hide. 


SUBJECTIVE 
PUPIL 


FACTORS IN 
SELF-EVALUATION 

Pupils, like teachers, are subjective in 
making self-evaluations and they dis- 
tort their perceptions and judgments of 
their school performances and achieve- 
ment in the interests of self-defense and 
self-enhancement in order to reduce 
guilt and to serve as a defense against 
anxieties. 

When one asks why 
overestimate and 


some. students 
others underestimate 


themselves the answer comes in terms 
of the mechanisms of adjustment and the 
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need of the individual to depreciate, de- 
fend, or enhance his self-concept. Much 
enters into self-evaluation besides mere 
judgment of achievement, and teachers 
should realize that in asking pupils to 
evaluate their own work, they invite a 
response which will be not only a judg- 
ment of their achievement but also an 
attempt to reduce anxiety and guilt. 

A teacher in a junior high school, 
having had much dissatisfaction in a class 
with regard to the marks on report cards, 
decided to experiment with pupil self- 
evaluation. This class is organized on the 
unit plan of instruction embracing Eng- 
lish and history. Consideration of per- 
sonal problems was deemed to be an in- 
tegral part of the instruction. The class 
had just finished a unit on intercultural 
relations and the teacher believed it 
would be helpful to the pupils if, in their 
self-evaluation, they could appreciate 
some of the larger goals of development 
in the class and the degree to which they 
were meeting or failing to meet some of 
these objectives. As a result of the dis- 
cussion by the class as to the qualities 
which they wished to develop, the fol- 
lowing list of attributes was written on 
the blackboard: 


1. Reliability 
2. Attitude 

3. Cooperation 
4. Initiative 

5. Courtesy 

6. Class contributions 
7. Leadership 

8. Attentiveness 

9. Pride in work 
10. Sincerely trying 


=~ 
e 


The discussion centered around defin- 
ing these attributes, giving illustrations of 
them or of the lack of them, and some 
personal testimony concerning the de- 
gree to which various pupils. felt that 
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they had achieved or had fallen short of 
achieving these goals. 

Following the discussion, pupils wrote 
self-evaluations which were to be sent 
home to parents as part of the term re- 
port. L.W., a fourteen-year-old boy, 
made the following statement about him- 
self. The systematic way in which he 
evaluates himself on one trait after an- 
other can be understood by remember- 
ing that he is referring to the list of traits 
on the blackboard that the class had been 
discussing. 


On the last unit (intercultural relations) 
I don’t think I have been very unreliable. 
She could not count on me to get my work 
in. She had to give me a certain assign- 
ment. My attitude toward the class and the 
unit has been very bad. I did not like the 
unit so I did not cooperate with the class. 
I have not shown initiative because I have 
not been taking an active part in the class. 
I have not been courteous to the class or 
to my teacher. I have not made any class 
contributions except for a small report and 
a poster on the Magna Charta. I have not 
been a leader in my class. I have followed 
my classmates. My attentiveness in class has 
been about half and half. I don’t pay too 
much attention in class and do not listen as 
much as I should. I do not have too much 
pride in my work. I like to hand in neat 
work but only in certain subjects. I have 
not sincerely tried in my work but I hope 
to improve in all these things. 


The parent’s response when the re- 
port cards were returned a few days 
later follows: 


I feel that my son’s surprisingly unflatter- 
ing self-analysis shows that he completely 
recognizes his failings and, having such basic 
honesty, should be able to correct and im- 
prove his weaknesses of character earlier 
than a great many adolescents who have 
not as yet become aware of their faults and 
shortcomings. 


The usual tone of criticism and dis- 


satisfaction with the school is absent; 
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yet one gathers the impression that the 
parent was not inclined to blame her son. 
Surprisingly enough, L. W.’s self-evalua- 
tion was taken at face value as being an 
objective description of him. Instead of 
being protective, this mother agreed with 
the self-criticism and indicated that she 
evaluated her son much as he evaluated 
himself. 

The psychological significance of L. 
W.’s self-evaluation can be understood 
by knowing more about him. L. W. is a 
problem to his teacher. He is constantly 
attracting the attention of his classmates 
by disrupting the class at every opportu- 
nity and he frequently interrupts others 
who are talking. When he is corrected 
and his classmates show their disapproval 
of his attitude, he will draw his desk 
across the floor to a corner of the room 
apart from the others. When he is sepa- 
rated from the class in this way he does 
not annoy the other pupils; it is only 
when he is in the group that he seeks 
attention. A sociogram indicates that by 
and large he is neglected by 
mates. 


his class- 
He is rejected by two pupils and 
he rejects the head leader. He has few 
friends in his class; he seems to develop 
strong liking or disliking for people. He 
particularly members of 
his class who rank high scholastically and 
show leadership qualities. It is 


resents those 
under- 
standable that he does not care for peo- 
ple who are economically below him. 
Throughout his 
shown 


career he has 
contempt dislike for his 
teachers and for the work of the school. 

When reprimanded he inevitably seeks 
an alibi and attempts to prove that the 
teacher’s reprimands and admonishments 
are unjustified. However, he sought sym- 
pathy from a student teacher who at- 
tempted to become friends with him in 
class. 


L. W. 


school 


and 


is an only child in a wealthy 
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family. His parents are divorced. His 
father married again, and L. W. and his 
mother live alone in an apartment. The 
mother tends to shield and protect him 
and comes to his defense when he has 
difficulty at school. The records in the 
school indicate that in the early grades 
L. W. doing better than average 
work and was admired by his teachers 
for having a pleasing personality. His 
school difficulties apparently have arisen 
within the years just preceding and fol- 
lowing the breakup of his family. 

L. W.’s self-evaluation is clearly a re- 
flection of his poor school adjustment 


Was 


and of his unhappiness at home. It is in 
the nature of a confession and points 
strongly to feelings of guilt as well as to 
self-depreciation as a result of guilt. His 
statement about himself is as much an 
expression of inner psychological proc- 
esses as it is an objective statement of 
self-evaluation. Undoubtedly writing this 
statement had a certain cathartic value 
for L. W., but whether it had any pro- 
found influence in modifying his per- 
sonality would depend on (1) the atti- 
tude that his teacher takes toward him as 
a result of this statement; (2) the degree 
to which L.W. can be helped to find 
strength so that he will no longer need 
to employ these and similar depreciative 
and self-recriminatory and (3) 
the extent to which he can be helped to 
make connections between his attitudes, 
and the home 
experiences to which he has been sub- 


devices; 


his feelings about himself, 


jected. 

Another illustration of pupil self-eval- 
uation is the statement which O. W., a 
girl, wrote about herself: 

I have been working on the problem of 
Intercultural Relations. I think I have been 
quite reliable in this last unit. When Miss 
— asked the committee, of which I was 
chairman, to give their reports we were 
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Of course I must admit that it took 


ready. 
ys some time to decide on a date, but when 
we did, we were ready to give our reports 


to the class. As far as the attitude toward 
the project is concerned, I really and truly 
wanted to learn more about other religions 
and races. When I first heard the report 
on Catholicism, I was quite surprised at the 
difference between that religion and my 
own. And for a day or two my attitude 
was not of the best. However, I straightened 
myself out and I can honestly say that the 
right attitude returned. 

| think | cooperated with the class, my 
committee, and my teacher quite well. For 
example, I cooper rated with my committee 
by bringing to school most of the reference 
books they needed. I did this, not because 
| thought they were incapable of getting 
books and materials by themselves, but be- 
cause I realized that reference material on 
this subject was not in abundance and it 
was easier for me to supply most of it. 

I used all the ways I knew of to present 
the committee’s report in an interesting 
manner. We used a song and a brief pro- 
logue to get the class interested; however, 
we could not retain their interest all the 
way through. We also had a display of 
objects relating to our topic. If I had been 
in grammar school and my teacher was 
markir 1g me on initiative, I would probably 
have gotten a go in effort and an 8o in 
results. | was as courteous to the class as 
I usually am. 

I contributed to the class to the best of 
my ability. As anyone who knows me can 
tell you, I seldom hesitate in expressing my 
opinion in class. I tried, and am still trying 
hard to educate myself on topics in which 
I am particularly interested, so that 1 may 
know the facts before I speak. I realize that 
I was sometimes guilty of talking just for 
the sake of talking, so to speak. I am fre- 
quently picked to be a committee chairman; 
why I don’t know. In the end my com- 
mittees usually give me good reports and 
hand in g« ood notebooks. Although this is 
true, | have a lot of trouble getting the 
committee started. For example, in the last 
unit I revised the committee members’ 
topics three times. 

I think with more experience I will be- 
come a better leader. 

I was usually attentive 


in class, and I 
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usually grasped whatever was said. In the 
past unit I missed a few reports, but con- 


sidering this | made a good average in the 
tests. 

In the future, I will sincerely try to be 
more reliable, more cooperative and atten- 
tive. I will try to be a better class leader, 
improve my contributions to the class, 
show more initiative, and be more attentive 
in class. I will also try to obtain a greater 
knowledge of English and history. In this 
last marking period I had found that some 
of the extracurricular activities conflict with 
my Unified Studies program. I would very 
much like to remedy this situation and am 
sincerely trying to arrange my schedule so 
that I may do my best work in Unified 
Studies, yet keep up with my other ac- 
tivities. 


It will be noted that this statement 
contains a number of positive statements 
and on the whole is a very favorable self- 
evaluation. O. W.’s mother returned this 
statement with the following brief and 
noncommital commentary: 


I have read O. W.’s “self-analysis.” She 
seemed to have given thought to her self- 
analysis and she seems to have good inten- 
tions of doing better. 


A few facts about O. W. may help the 
reader to understand the nature of the 
self-evaluation. O. W., a fourteen-year- 
old girl, lives with her mother and sister. 
The parents are divorced, but in this case 
the girl has been able to make an excel- 
lent adjustment. She has good mental 
ability and stands above the goth per- 
centile on tests as compared with other 
pupils her age. 

School has always interested O. W. 
and she has done her best to do her work 
creditably. 
leader, 


Her class recognizes her as a 
as is shown by the number of 
times she has been chosen to be chairman 
or representative of a group. Although 
O. W. is a natural leader she does not 
hesitate to accept the leadership of an- 
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other and to help the person who has 
been elected chairman of a committee. 
She is an active member of the orchestra, 
school court, and safety league. Outside 
of school, as well as in, she makes friends 
with boys and girls her own age. O. W. 
has strong convictions about government 
and social equality and speaks freely and 
openly in class on what she feels to be 
the best system of government. She is 
planning to go on to college. 

This picture of O. W. is in decided 
contrast to the picture given earlier of 
L. W. The boy is making a poor adjust- 
ment to school and his self-evaluation is 
self-incriminatory; O. W. is making a 
good adjustment to school and her self- 
evaluation is equally frank but on the 
whole self-laudatory. It is possible that 
self-praise is related to good adjustment 
and self-criticism to poor adjustment, 
but one would not be justified in draw- 
ing such a general conclusion from two 
cases alone. It should be possible to find 
examples of self-evaluation in which self- 
praise is an overcompensation for poor 
adjustment and self-criticism an unwar- 
ranted self-scourging. Evidence concern- 
ing these relationships is needed, but it is 
a promising hypothesis that the nature of 
self-evaluation is related to and reflects 
the nature of adjustment. 


NEED FOR A MORE CONSTRUC- 
TIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD 
PUPIL EVALUATION 


It becomes increasingly clear that 
pupil, parent, and teacher response to 
marks has been overlooked and neg- 
lected, and perhaps the time has come 
to focus attention on helping pupils and 
parents to adopt constructive attitudes 
toward pupil evaluation and marking. 
“The child must be free from fear and 
anxieties of all kinds. . .. He should not 
fear promotion, the consequences of low 


marks, the report card which is sent 
home to his parents.’”® 

The difficulty is as much a matter of 
what is done with and about marks as 
how the marks are determined. This js 
not to belittle the importance of basing 
marks on objective evidence or to deny 
that subjective factors creep in to destroy 
the significance of much pupil evalua- 
tion. On the contrary, the necessity of 
objectifying the basis for pupil marking 
is as great as it ever was. Attention must 
be given to attitudes held toward marks 
and all pupils need help in reacting ob- 
jectively to marks. This need is all part of 
the larger problem of helping pupils to 
accept facts about themselves. Probably 
the first and most important step in this 
direction is for teachers themselves to 
place marks in their proper perspective 
and to lower their relative importance, 
A good teacher, like a good parent, 
focuses his attention and the attention of 
the class on the work at hand; she en- 
courages pupils to believe in themselves 
and to attempt to venture out in trying 
new things. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
marks should not be used as a weapon 
by the teacher (or the parent), as a 
means of expressing aggression and _ hos- 
tility, or as a form of pu inishment. Teach- 
ers should never refer to the marks made 
by a pupil in terms of contempt or de- 
preciation, as a form of name-calling and 
humiliation. It is these uses of marks and 
not the marks as such that arouse the 
mental hygiene problems. Neither should 
teachers (or parents) make marks dis- 
turbing events or use them as threats. A 
teacher commits an one ardonable offense 

against a child by telling him that if he 
cannot get an A or a B he is dumb, or if 


*L. T. Hopkins, “What Are the | ssentials?” 


Teachers College Record, vol. 6, PP. 493-509, 
g 49, PP- 495°: 


May, 1945. 
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PUPIL 


he does not get at least a C he will not 
pass Or be promoted to the next grade. 

One concrete step that can be taken 
to reduce the emotion surrounding marks 
and to engender a more objective atti- 
tude is to permit pupils to discuss the 
meaning of marks periodically, prefer- 
ably before report cards are distributed. 
Teachers can raise such issues as: what 
is being marked, what marks are based 
on, how marks are determined, the dis- 
tribution of marks, what marks mean, 
why some receive low marks, what one 
can do to receive higher marks, some of 
the obstacles to receiving higher marks, 
how one may feel if he receives a high 
mark, how one may feel if he receives a 
low mark. In such a discussion a teacher 
should give her class complete freedom 
to present any and every point of view; 
and she should encourage individual pu- 
pils to tell how they feel, without fear 
of correction or reprisal. Only as he 
vents accumulated tensions can a pupil 
be helped to face evaluation more ob- 
jectively. 

The same opportunity for ventilation 
of feeling should be arranged for parents 
through PTA discussions. Parents should 
have full opportunity to express their 
feelings about marks periodically, while 
at the same time they are learning how 
marks are given and what they mean. 

In assigning marks, a teacher must 
always consider the effect of the mark 
on the child. This is not to say that 
pupil evaluation should be withheld be- 
cause some children react emotionally to 
marks. But it does mean that it is the 
responsibility of the teacher not only to 
evaluate but to ascertain the effect of the 
evaluation on the child and his parents 
and to take the necessary steps to ensure 
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that the child and his parents make con- 
structive use of evaluation. The teacher’s 
task is not completed with the assign- 
ment of marks but is just begun, and 
after the pupil learns the objective facts 
concerning his school progress, he must 
be helped to make the wise choices and 
decisions that such facts make possible. 

So, along with any system of evaluat- 
ing personality should go some program 
of guidance in overcoming weaknesses 
and deficiencies and in helping children 
devote their energies to satisfying so- 
cially acceptable activities and accom- 
plishments within the range of their tal- 
ents, aptitudes, and interests. 


SUMMARY 


The burden of this discussion has been 

present evidence to show that per- 
sonal evaluations by the teacher and 
self-evaluation by pupils far transcend 
the obvious intention of reporting the 
achievement and character development 
of pupils. Both teachers and pupils in- 
tercept their evaluative judgments with 
personal needs to justify, 
enhance, punish, 
selves. 


exalt, defend, 
or depreciate them- 
These personal needs destroy the 
completely objective significance of eval- 
uation by the teacher and self-evaluation 
by the pupils. 

While these distortions destroy the ob- 
jective validity of marks and pupil evalu- 
ation, they point clearly to the need for 
deeper understanding of pupils (and 
teachers) and for giving attention to 
steps that should be taken for helping 
pupils (and teachers) to feel less neces- 
sity for enhancing or depreciating them- 
selves and for periodically adopting ad- 
justments which prejudice their own in- 
terests. 























Homeroom Guidance 


RAYMOND PATOUILLET 


ASSISTANT 


a guidance is one of the 
most controversial topics in high 
school personnel work today. And it is 
controversial for a very real reason: fun- 
damental values and philosophies are in- 
volved. The purpose of this article is to 
explore some of these values as well 
some of the issues and problems in home- 
room guidance. 

The term guidance means 
things to different people. 
guidance means testing; to 
means vocational guidance. Some believe 
that guidance is a collection of services 
performed by specialists; still others be- 
lieve that it is a function of teachers. 

Actually, guidance is all of these be- 
cause it is a philosophy of education. It 
is a point of view that is part of and 
draws its strength from those great reli- 
gious and democratic traditions which 
recognize and stress the worth and dig- 
nity ‘of ev ery individual. The concept of 
individual differences and principles em- 
such movements social 
work, vocational guidance, psychological 
testing, mental hygiene, child develop- 
ment, progressive ‘education, and psycho- 
analysis, all have contributed the 
development and the practical imple- 
mentation of the guidance or personnel 
point of view. 

Viewed from this perspective, guid- 
ance is the function of administrators, 
teachers, parents, and community agen- 


different 
To some, 
others, it 


bodied in as 


to 
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cies, as well as of trained guidance per- 
sonnel. All of these have unique con- 
tributions to make to the guidance 
emphasis in education. For example, 
the administrator uses democratic pro- 
cedures; the teacher understands and 
works with students of varying abilities 
and interests; the parent provides a home 
in which attitudes of respect for others 
are developed; social agencies offer spe- 
cial services to individuals and the com- 
munity which not available else- 
where. 


are 


The unique function of trained guid- 
ance personnel may be clarified through 
the use of an analogy. Health, for exam- 
ple, is everybody’s business in the sense 
that everyone is concerned with his 
physical well-being. However, there are 
general practitioners and specialists in 
the field of medicine whose training and 
knowledge prepare them for special roles 
in the area of health. Similarly, while 
guidance is everybody’s business in the 
field of education, there is need for the 
generalist and the specialist in guidance. 

The generalist is the personnel worker 
who integrates the guidance emphasis 
throughout the educational program by 
drawing upon the resources of specialists 
when needed, by working with student 
individually and in groups, and, pt: 
marily, by working with and through 
teachers. Thus, the ‘specialty of the gen- 
eralist is staff and faculty development. 
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His chief function is not so much to meet 
the needs of individual students as to de- 
velop an emotional climate conducive to 
the rich personal growth of students and 
teachers. Guidance so conceived is an in- 
tegral part of the educative process, with 
the generalist serving as integrator. 

The specialist, on the other hand, al- 
though he may work with parents and 
teachers, does so with a focus on indi- 
vidual problems requiring treatment, usu- 
ally from outside the subject-matter pro- 
gram. He is involved in such areas as 
remedial reading, psychological counsel- 
ing, group therapy, group dynamics, and 
various services connected with excep- 
tional children. 

The main task of the generalist, by 
contrast, is to coordinate the task of 
these specialists with the educative proc- 
ess. He must, therefore, understand the 
work of specialists in order to know 
when to call upon them for special help 
and to know how to interpret their work 
to students and teachers, parents and ad- 
ministrators. 


DEMAND FOR GENERALISTS 


In its struggle for recognition, the field 
of guidance has developed specialists, 
many of whom feel the need to estab- 
lish themselves apart from the educa- 
tional program in order to justify their 
existence. This has had unfortunate re- 
percussions in the whole area of educa- 
tion. 

An outstanding 
schools recently said, 


superintendent of 

“Frankly, I’m a 
little apprehensive of guidance people. 
I'm not primarily interested in having 
4 group of specialists. What I want is a 
guidance-minded faculty. Too many 
guidance people are encouraging the 
very attitude they are supposedly work- 
ing toward eliminating: primary concern 
on the part of teachers with subject mat- 


ter, with little concern for students as 
individuals. By establishing themselves 
apart from the educational program, 
guidance people are encouraging teach- 
ers to refer students to them when the 
teacher could often handle a particular 
problem more effectively through the 
daily contacts of the classroom.” 

This superintendent was not saying 
that he didn’t want specialists such as 
a school psychologist or a reading con- 
sultant, but rather, that his primary need 
was for the kind of personnel worker 
who could work with teachers in a way 
that would help them to achieve better 
understanding of their students. As one 
travels about visiting high schools one is 
struck by a similar demand on the part 
of principals. Although they have guid- 
ance counselors on their staffs, they are 
looking for personnel workers who can 
set up a homeroom guidance program. 

Many teachers also look to personnel 
workers for more effective leadership in 
guidance than they have exhibited up to 
the present. Teachers believe that the 
personnel w orker, though apart from the 
classroom, feels able and compelled to 
tell them from the sanctity of his se- 
questered cell how to solve their prob- 
lems. Like the superintendent mentioned 
above, teachers want a personnel worker 
who knows how to work with them in a 
meaningful relationship which will help 
them understand their students better 
and thereby do a better job of teaching. 

Thus, both administrators and teachers 
are looking for generalists, personnel 
workers who can integrate guidance into 
the total educational program. One ap- 
proach to this problem of integration is 
through the homeroom. 


HOMEROOM GUIDANCE 


Homeroom guidance is a form of 
group guidance, broadly defined. Some 
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authorities prefer to limit the concept of 
group guidance to such areas as educa- 


tional and vocational guidance, to be 
handled exclusively by the specially 


trained personnel w orker. There is little 
argument about the wisdom of allowing 
only qualified people to do a job that 
requires special training, but the concept 
of limiting guidance to educational and 
vocational areas is narrowly unrealistic. 
There are certain areas and levels of areas 
that can be competently handled by 
teachers. If guidance is everybody’s busi- 
ness, then it may be represented as an 
emphasis along a continuum, the emphasis 
being constantly directed toward the 
student. 

One of the major stumbling blocks in 
the formation of a homeroom guidance 
program is the lack of understanding on 
the part of teachers of what is expected 
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Because of the difficulties involved, 
some authorities are suggesting that 
homeroom guidance is perhaps an un- 
realistic goal and should be abandoned, 
This is a rather fatalistic view, based 
upon expediency rather than upon the 
desire to develop those competencies in 
administrators, teachers, and personne] 
workers which would help them work 
more effectively together for the good 
of students. Moreover, successful home- 
room guidance programs are in actual 
operation in numerous schools in the 
country. The task is admittedly not an 
easy one, but worth-while goals are often 
difficult to achieve. 


DEVELOPING THE PROGRAM 
Most schools do have homeroom pe- 
but in many instances the time is 


used for taking attendance and reading 


riods, 


— 
e 


THE GUIDANCE EMPHASIS 


THE STUDENT ~< omeroom 


Guidance 


Reading Consultant 
School Psychologist 
Consulting Psychiatrist 
Group Therapist 





Teacher 


This may be due to three f 
tors: (1) the program has been decreed 
into existence by a well-meaning admin- 
istrator who has heard that all self-re- 
specting schools have such programs, but 
who forgets that the members of his 
staff must participate in reaching such a 
decision if they are expected to act upon 
it; (2) the past training of teachers has 
had an academic emphasis which makes 
it difficult for them to perceive their new 
roles; (3) personnel workers lack the 
kind of training that enables them to of- 
fer leadership in the formation of home- 
room guidance programs. 


of them. fac- 


Generalist 


Specialist in 
Group Dynamics 
Services to Exceptional 
Children 
Community Services 


notices. The problem is to find ways of 
utilizing the homeroom period so that it 
will contribute to the guidance empha- 

This may involve lengthening the pe- 


riod and adjusting the daily schedule, 
which is essentially an administrative 


problem. However, this leads immedi- 
ately to a need for further consideration 
of conditions necessary for a successful 
homeroom guidance program. 

In the first place, homeroom guidance 
is possible only in a situation w ith a flex- 
ible administrator who considers needs 
of students important enough to caus¢ 
changes in administrative procedures. 
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HOMEROOM GUIDANCE 


Such an administrator will provide the 
time and place for homeroom guidance. 
But he will do more. He will secure 
trained leadership in the person of a gen- 
eralist personnel worker who can bring 
the resources of guidance to bear upon 
the problems of teachers as they seek to 
work more effectiv ely with students. He 
will also hire new teachers who under- 
stand their role in the guidance emphasis. 

The task of the personnel worker, ini- 
tially, is to secure the cooperation of in- 
terested teachers who would be willing 
to work together on a problem, such as 
orientation of entering students. Ruth 
Fedder in her admirable book, Guiding 
Homeroom and Club Activities, offers 
a few practical approaches. She suggests 
that these volunteering teachers meet one 
period a week with the personnel worker 
to discuss problems, principles, purposes, 
and procedures. In addition she favors a 
plan in which the personnel worker 
individual monthly conferences 
with teachers. Moreover, the personnel 


holds 


1Ruth Fedder, Guiding Homeroom and Club 
Activities (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1949), 467 pp. 
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worker conducts a homeroom which 
teachers are invited to visit and observe. 

Other methods that can be used to in- 
crease effectiveness of homeroom guid- 
ance include case conferences, faculty 
meetings, workshops, and demonstrations. 

The case conference is an especially 
desirable approach because it brings 
teachers together for the purpose of 
studying a particular student. A case 
conference is usually attended by the 
teachers of the student in question, the 
personnel worker, and anyone else con- 
nected with the problem, such as the 
principal, the school nurse, and the 
school psychologist. Through the dis- 
cussions that take place in a case con- 
ference, the participants grow in their 
understanding of themselves and of one 
another. The conference clarifies the role 
of the personnel worker and makes him 
a cooperating member of the faculty. 
But most important, out of these con- 
ferences grows an awareness of stu- 
dent needs—an awareness which enriches 
teaching and the quality of student- 


5 


teacher relationships. 


























The School Building Situation in 1952 
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_— fall term of school opened a few 
weeks ago and, despite the fact that 
more than 1.5 billions of dollars were 
spent for new educational plants in the 

nation during the preceding school year, 
in some respects at least the schools will 
have to contend with a more severe short- 
age of acceptable building space than was 
the case a year ago. The ‘chief reason for 
this shortage is that an unprecedented 
number of beginners entered school for 
the first time in September 1952, result- 
ing in an estimated increase of approxi- 
mately 1,694,000 elementary and second- 
ary school pupils for the country as a 
whole. A record enrollment of 3 2,427,000 
elementary and secondary sina pupils 
is expected in the schools during the 
school year 195 , this figure encom- 
passing both public ae non- public school 
pupils. 

To get a proper appreciation of the 
impending school enrollment picture, 
which is with the building 
problem, one must refer to the record of 
births over recent years. Beginning with 
the calendar year 1947, the nation 
now experienced a succession of five 
years during which the number of births 
exceeded 3,600,000 annually, surpassing 
the former high of 3,411,000 births re- 
corded in 1946. Indeed, prior to 1946, in 


associated 


has 
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offy two years in our nation’s history— 
1921 and 1943—have births exceeded 3,- 
000,000. As these record numbers of chil- 
dren enter school they will push total 
enrollment figures to new highs. Barring 
something unforeseen, it appears now 
that the enrollment of elementary and 
secondary combined will rise 
year by year until at least It is 
significant to note that with the excep- 
tion of children attending kindergarten, 
the vast majority of the 18,567,000 babies 
born during the latest five-year period, 
1947-1951, have yet to enter school. 
During the previous five-year period, 
1942-1946, there were 15,297,000 births, 
a difference of 3,270,000. When com- 
paring — birth ¢ different 
periods, it is startling to observe that in 
the past ten years, 1942-1951, there were 
and during the prior 
2-1941, there were 
births, a difference of 
9,355,000, or nearly a million per year 
on the average. It is small wonder that 
the schools are clamoring for building 
space. 

Serious as the school building situation 
is because of the increasing number of 
pupils to be housed, this represents only 
a part of the story. There are thousands 
of old school structures in the nation that 
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1960. 


figures over 


33,864,000 births, 
ten-year period, 193 


only 24,509,000 
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are obsolescent for educational purposes, 
and many are considered unsafe from 
the standpoints of fire and accident. The 
U.S. Office of Education in its First 
Progress Report, School Facilities Survey, 
issued in the spring of 1952, estimated on 
the basis of reports from 25 states that 
(1) one public school building in six now 
in use is over fifty years old, (2) one- 
fourth of the three- story buildings and 
one-third of the two-story buildings are 
built of combustible materials. One pupil 
in five is housed in a building that clearly 
does not meet minimum fire-safety con- 
ditions, and an equal number are in 
buildings which are possible fire hazards, 
and (3) three of every five classrooms 
that can be classified as “satisfactory” are 
overcrowded. 

In these 25 states alone 650,000 children 
are being educated in rented quarters— 
church basements, stores, barracks and 
firehouses—and over 470,000 children are 
attending school on only a part-time 
basis. In a number of communities double 
and triple sessions are being used in order 
to provide at least some semblance of an 
educational program for the children. 

Just how much of a school building 
shortage exists in the country today? The 
answer depends in part on the interpre- 
tation of how acceptable the space in use 
now is. In 1950-51 the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation estimated that there were approxi- 
mately goo,000 classrooms in use, of which 
252,000 were classified as substandard. It 
was assumed furthermore that, based on a 
life expectancy of fifty years, classrooms 
ought to be replaced at an average rate of 

2 per cent per year, or the equivalent of 
18,000 classrooms per year for the nation 
as a Whole. On such a basis there would 
be a total of 288,000 substandard class- 
rooms available now, making no allow- 
ance for new school building construc- 


tion during the interim, most of which 
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is needed to care for the increasing enroll- 
ment. It is estimated that approximately 
88,000 new classrooms were built during 
the past two years, but 78,000 of them 
were needed to care for the increase in 
enrollment, leaving only 10,000 to care 
for the backlog of needs plus normal con- 
tinuing obsolescence. Relatively, the 
school building picture, despite the large 
amount of recent construction, has 
worsened rather than improved. The 
over-all picture of building needs for 
public elementary and secondary schools, 
as viewed by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion in 1950-51, was as shown in the table 
on page 156. 

The cost of constructing the needed 
additional school plant, plus the replace- 
ment of obsolescent structures, will run 
into many billions of dollars. Classrooms, 
plus their related facilities, are now cost- 
ing something like $30,000-$3 5,000 on the 
average, depending on the type of school 
and local conditions. At this rate, a total 
of 600,000 classrooms would require an 
outlay estimated at 18 to 21 billions of 
dollars, a gross project that could be car- 
ried out only over a period of several 
vears. Indeed, public school people gen- 
erally would be pleased if they could be 
assured that such an investment could be 
realized over a ten-year period, with ex- 
penditures averaging approximately 2 
billions of dollars per year. Such an ex- 
penditure would provide new plants for 
the anticipated increase in enrollment and 
also make a dent in the backlog of re- 
quirements to replace obsolescent struc- 
tures. 

Actual expenditures for public elemen- 
tary and secondary school building con- 
struction have been substantially ‘below 
the 2-billion-dollar mark even during the 
recent years of peak construction, when 
outlays exceeded a billion dollars per 
year. According to figures gathered by 
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NEW CLASSROOMS REQUIRED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 





Estimated 
Public School For 

Year Enrollment in Increased 

Thousands Enrollment 
1951-52 26 ,Q07 24,000 
1952-53 28 ,329 53,000 
1953-54 29,610 47,000 
1954-55 30,722 41 ,000 
1955-50 31,484 28 ,000 
1950-57 31,956 18,000 
1957-58 32,251 II ,000 
TOTAL 222 ,000 

American School and University, in 1949 


an estimated 3,316 public school build- 
ings were constructed with an outlay of 
$1. 038 There were 4,520 new 
public school buildings erected in 1950 
with expenditures aggregating $1,251,- 
478,400. In 1951 the volume increased, a 
total of 4,707 public school buildings 
being erected at a cost of $1,546,725,613. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the above figures apply to public elemen- 
tary and secondary school buildings only 
and do not include a very substantial 
amount of building construction under- 
taken by non-public school groups and 
by institutions of higher learning: 
leges and universities. 


},000, 000. 


col- 
When all of these 
groups are classified under the general 
head of educational plant, there were 
constructed in 1951 a total of 6,440 build- 
ings with an outlay of $2,327,528,366. 

In general, communities have been giv- 
ing high priority to their public school 
building needs, as is evidenced by the 
large volume of school bond issues sold 
to finance such construction and by the 
substantial amounts provided in current 
budgets for capital outlay purposes. Fur- 
ther proof of this interest is the fact that 
many communities are voting the maxi- 
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ENROLLMENT, 1952-1958 


To Reduce 
For Normal Backlog of 
Replacement Substandard Total 
(2%) Rooms 
18 ,000 36 ,000 78,000 
18,000 36,000 107 ,000 
18 ,000 36 ,00oOo IOI ,O00 
18,000 36,000 95 ,000 
15,000 36,000 52 ,000 
18,000 36 ,000 72,000 
18,000 36,000 65 ,000 
126 ,OO0Oo 252 ,000 600 ,O00 


mum limit of bonds to raise funds for 
school building construction, and in 
some cases they 
permission from 
ceed the basic 
debtedness. 


are requesting special 
state authorities to ex- 
limitation on school in- 


There is further evidence that citizens 
generally are in favor of the construction 
of adequate public school building facili- 
ties. Nineteen states now provide some 
measure of state aid for the construction 
of local public schools, and the appro- 
priations approved by state legislatures 
have been very substantial, 
millions of dollars. 


running into 
Among the states that 
have approved such aid in recent years 
are such widely separated units as Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, South Carolina, 
and Washington. 

The federal ¢ has limited 
federal aid for school building construc- 
tion to local areas affected by federal ac- 
tivities pursuant to Public Law 815 (title 
11), 81st Congress, Second Session, ap- 
proved September 23, 1950. The sum of 
$96,500,000 was appropriated for such 
federal aid for the year 19 $50,- 
000,000 for the year 1951-52; and $19§,- 
000,000 for the year 1952-53—a grand 
total of $ 341,500,000 over the three-year 
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eriod. The deadline for applications for 
federal aid for school building construc- 
tion was June 30, 1952, so further legis- 
lation must be enacted if the federal aid 
prov isions are to be extended. 

In general, school building construc- 
tion has been del ayed since the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea by the shortage of 
building materials and by priority re- 
quirements established by the govern- 
ment to secure such basic materials as 
steel and copper, each of which consti- 
tutes an essential for school building con- 
struction, 
Architects in many cases have overcome 
some of the difficulty by writing specifi- 
cations to minimize the use of steel for 
structural purposes. Reinforced concrete 
and wood can take the place of steel 
beams, trusses, 
forth in many 
a lower cost. 

The recent steel strike caused a further 


although in varying degrees. 


and so 
instances, and at times at 


joists, columns, 


delay in the delivery of steel which, 
added to the original stringency, has re- 
sulted in a serious setback to general 


Months will 
be required to overcome the delay caused 
by the strike. 

During the postwar period several devi- 
ations from the more traditional practice 
witnessed during the prewar period have 
been observed in connection with the 
planning of school buildings. In the post- 
war period the one-story school building 
has predominated and especially for ele- 
mentary schools. Classrooms are larger 
and approach the square shape as con- 
trasted with the more traditional rectan- 
gular shape. Bilateral and even multilat- 
eral natural lighting arrangements are 
now commonplace, with buildings de- 
signed to make greater use of natural 
lighting. Artificial | lighting provisions also 
have been stepped up to provide higher 
levels of illumination on w orking surfaces 


school construction activity. 
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in classrooms. Improved types of incan- 
descent luminaries now are being used in 
place of the glaring enclosed lamp shades, 
and fluorescent lighting is being accepted 
with increasing approval in an attempt to 
provide more adequate levels of illumi- 

nation. Clerestory lighting arrangements 
are provided w ith sloping ceilings in place 
of the usual level ceiling. Ceiling heights 
have been lowered, to reduce cubage and 
cost. Acoustical treatment for sound 
control is now accepted as standard prac- 
tice. 

Basement space is limited largely to 
heating plant and related space, with no 
academic activities carried on below 
grade level. Unplastered concrete or cin- 
der block interior walls are the rule 

rather than the exception. Elementary 
classrooms are equipped with sinks and 
hot and cold water. The lower grade 
rooms, caring for pupils in grades 1 and 
2, may have adjacent toilet facilities, an 
arrangement which formerly was re- 
stricted almost entirely to kindergarten 
rooms. Interior decoration now 

variety of pleasing colors instead of a 
single standardized pattern. More storage 
space is being provided for the conven- 
ience of teachers, and many of the cabi- 
nets and cases are placed on “dollies” or 
casters to facilitate transfer from one part 
of the room to another. Movable furni- 
ture and equipment is the rule; fixed seat- 
ing is the exception. Space provisions are 
arranged for assembly purposes, play or 
physical education, and for the prepara- 
tion and serving of food. Chalkboard, 
which formerly was of black slate or sub- 
stitute materials, now is provided in dif- 
ferent colors, with green the dominant 
color, and with materials of different 
types, including glass. Glass block is used 
in many instances for fenestration. As- 
phalt tile is the most common type of 
floor covering in schoolrooms, although 


uses a 
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synthetic tile materials are coming into 
favor. School buildings are being planned 
with greater flexibility and arranged in 
a more open pattern than conventional 
and traditional buildings. School sites are 
very definitely larger than was cus- 
tomary during the prewar period. 

In general, it may be said that the post- 
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war school buildings are better planned 
from the standpoint of functional use 
than the prewar schools, have less Waste 
space and useless ornamentation, are more 
convenient, and, despite increased con- 
struction costs. actually are more eco. 
nomical in terms of the general price 
structure. 
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Facts, Dates, and History 


DAVID A. SHANNON 


ASSISTANT 


 gatipe a small group of historians 


and their wives gathered for a so- 
cial evening. As so often happens when 
people in the same line of work get to- 
gether, the conversation soon became 
shop talk and the wives, accepting the 
inevitable, huddled in a corner to 
gage in their own particular brand 
discussion. 

The academic shop talk turned to ex- 
periences the men had had with their 
non-historian faculty colleagues, who 
had shown considerable confusion as to 
just what a historian does. 


en- 


All the men 
present had been through the shattering 
experience of getting a fishy look and a 
disappointed “Oh” when introduced to 
amember from another department as a 
historian. One man remarked that many 
of the non-historians he talked to evi- 
dently thought history had to do with 
only politics, diplomacy, and war. An- 
other was tired of hearing col- 
leagues that they had not cared much 
for history w hen they were students be- 
cause they could not remember ‘ 
dates.” 


from 


‘all those 
One historian regretted that he 
(and he supposed all other historians) 
was sometimes regarded as an ambula- 
tory ency clopaedia, a storehouse of all 
kinds of odd and obscure historical facts. 
When colleagues telephoned him to in- 
quire who was President Taylor’s Post- 
master General or what was the basic 
unit of linear measure among the Aztecs 
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he felt complimented because someone 
thought he had such usually useless in- 
formation at his fingertips, irked because 
he had to look up the information in the 
library, and annoyed because the ques- 
tioner’s office was closer to the library 
than his own. All were agreed that many 
educated people have some misconcep- 
tions about what historians do and what 
they teach in their classes in this third 
quarter of the twentieth century, mis- 
conceptions that probably have their 
origins in memories of dull courses un- 
der uninspired teachers who used a now 
generally rejected approach. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to 
rectify some of these apparently rather 
widely held misconceptions, in self-de- 
fense and with the hope that the field’s 
public relations will be improved. 


I 


One of the greatest changes in history 
teaching and writing in the past several 
years has been a considerable broaden- 
ing of the scope of what historians think 
is properly their concern. When the first 
real graduate department of history was 
established, at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in the late nineteenth century, 
there was inscribed on a wall in the his- 
tory and government reading room of 
the library the motto: 


“History iS past 
politics.” 


Historians of an earlier day, of 
the eighteenth century for example, had 
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no such narrow view of their field; but 
the products of the Johns Hopkins semi- 
nars and other graduate that 
were established in the late nineteenth 
century and fashioned from the German 
university mold dominated the profes- 
sion. Textbooks and history courses sel- 
dom strayed from the politics of the past. 

By the time of World War I a few 
pioneers in the profession had begun to 
branch out into other fields of man- 
kind’s past. They held that all of man’s 
past, everything that man had ever done 
or thought, 
mill. 


schools 


¢ was grist for the historian’s 
This view was held by only a minor- 
ity in the profession for a long time but 
it now enjoys substantial acceptance 
among writers and teachers of 
Today, 


history. 
even those who think of them- 
“political historians” have broad- 
ened their approach to politics to include 
economic, social, and intellectual matters 
that bear upon political activity. The first 
history faculty at Johns Hopkins would 
be shocked and students who were sub- 


selves as 


jected to its kind of history teaching 
would doubtless be delighted by w hat 
is now being written and taught by 
fessional Today the field « 

economic history is inv estigated by ten 
and taught in 
both 
There are 
thought, education, religion, 
science, medicine, literature, the arts, and 
labor, as well as the usual specialists in 
political, diplomatic, and military 
tory. Perhaps a landmark in this broad- 
ening of the field of historical interest 
was reached a few 


historians. 


dreds of scholars thou- 
and 


historians 


sands of classrooms, college 


high school. now 


of social 


his- 


vears ago when one 
of the country’s most respected Ameri- 
can historians published a history of 


American etiquette books.! This more 


1 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Learning How to 
Behave: A Historical Study of American Eti- 
quette Books. (New York, Macmillan, 1946). 
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inclusive view of the past is not restricted 
to the monographs written by professors 
of history, which are for the most part 
read only by other professors of | his- 
tory, view is em- 
ploy ed by all but the most old- fashioned 
high school and college textbooks and 
the most doggedly traditional teachers, 

With such an extension of the his- 


today this broader 


torian’s interest it was necessary for re- 
that there be further 
specialization. Where historical research 
was once specialized by areas of the 
world 


search purposes 


(American, E nglish, 


European, 
and Far Eastern history) and by chrono- 
logical periods (ancient, 
modern history ), 


medieval, and 
; it is now specialized 
as well by fields of man’s activity ( politi- 
cal, social, economic, and intellectual his- 
tory). Thus we have historians whose 
research specialty is Italian economic his- 
tory in the nineteenth century or the cul- 
ture of Latin America. It is not sur- 
prising that a specialist in seventeenth 
century New England should be unin- 
formed and annoyed when asked who 
was President Tay lor’s Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Except in the graduate schools of 
history, however, these narrow special- 
ties are not taught in the classroom; on 
the contrary, school and college history 
broadened and en- 
the contributions to knowl 


edge made by the various specialists. 


courses have been 


riched by 


II 


\nother apparent misconception about 

study of is that historians 
and courses in history must necessarily, 
from the very nature of things, be rigidly 
chronologic al. 


the history 


is very im- 
for is the 
study of change, of development, of so- 
cial evolution. 


Chronology 


portant in history, history 
2 shronology is the frame- 
work, but only the framework or skele- 


ton, of the structure of history. Because 
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the framework of any structure is im- 
ortant, teachers of history have put 
considerable emphasis on chronology, an 
emphasis which all too often has meant 
for their students nothing but memoriz- 
ing dates. Knowing dates may be essen- 
tial to understand historical dev elopment, 
but memorizing such numbers as 1066, 
i492, and 1776 is not enough by itself 
to develop a historical time sense. Good 
teachers of history have devices to teach 
sich a time sense—for example, time 
charts generations re- 
moved from the present—and_ people 
who look back upon their own courses 
in history with displeasure about “all 
were more the victims of 
poor teaching than of the study of his- 
tory. 


and _ calculating 


those dates” 


Akin to misconceptions about history 
ind chronology is the mistaken assump- 
tion that is invariably narrative 
and descriptive in form. E lementary his- 
tory is usually, 


history 


and properly, taught as 
because narrative history iS 
concrete and provides imagery, and ana- 
lytic history, 


narrative 


the alternative to a narra- 
tive app yroach, is abstract. The mentally 
immature are unable to cope with ab- 
straction, the mature is 
abstract his- 
torical analy sis. An example may clarify 
the point. A teacher could present the 


American organized labor as 


for 
enriched by 


but history 
enormously 


history of 
narrative. He might describe the labor 
movement in the Jackson period, the ef- 
forts to obtain a ten-hour day, 
of the Knights of Labor and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 
portant strikes, 


the stories 


the more im- 
and so forth. This nar- 
rative would be vital to an understanding 
of the subject, but for the mature stu- 
dent it would not be enough; analysis too 
would be necessary for a very deep com- 


prehension. Why has not American la- 


bor followed the political pattern of 
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British and European labor? What cir- 
cumstances explain why labor organiza- 
tions were weaker in America than in 
Europe until the 1930's? What effect, if 
any, did the existence of cheap land in 
the American West have on the labor 
movement? What was the effect of im- 
migration on the labor movement? Con- 
sideration of such questions as these pro- 
vides a new dimension to the study of 
history and makes it more interesting, 
though perhaps more puzzling. It also 
integrates history with other fields of 
knowledge and other disciplines; in the 
case of the above questions with eco- 
nomics Such_ historical 
analysis is by no means a new develop- 
ment in the profession, it is merely that 
many non-historians in their youth took 
only basic courses in history which em- 
ployed only the narrative and descriptive 
approach. It would appear that more 
widespread employment of at least sim- 
ple historical analysis in basic history 


and sociology. 


courses, both in college and in high 
school, would heighten interest and 


deepen understanding. 


III 


One final misconception and its corol- 
laries remain: the misunderstanding that 
history is a body of knowledge and only 
a body of History 
a method, ; 1 rigorous discipline, a sys- 
tematized way of arriving at truth—or 
at least of arriving at high probabilities. 
The scientific method, with its con- 
trolled experiments of the chemist or the 
psychologist, and the logical method of 
the mathematician are well-publicized 
methods of discovering truth, but they 
are not the only methods. This is some- 
thing that people generally realize dimly 
when they are required to put the his- 
torical method to practical use, but they 
usually any 


know ledge. is also 


fail to see connection be- 
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tween what they are doing and the study 
of history in schools and colleges. W hen 
one comes to the necessary but distaste- 
ful annual chore of computing his in- 
come tax he uses the historical method. 
He gathers before him all the documents 
—cancelled checks, bank statements, em- 
ployers’ statements, receipts, and so forth 
—of his personal financial history for the 
previous year. If he uses these documents 
ably and honestly he arrives at a truth— 
the amount of tax he owes.2 This is a 
simple application of historical method. 
Complicate it with incomplete records 
and documents of dubious validity and 
the illustration more nearly 
what a historian does. 

But there are other real illustrations 
of laymen using the historical method in 
their work. A young politician last sum- 
mer told an American historian how he 
had gone through the Congressional Rec- 
ord and the newspapers for the last sev- 
eral years in order to obtain information 
embarrassing to the Congressman from 
his district, against w hom the young 
politician was running. The young hope- 
ful had done an impressive, if under- 
standably prejudiced, piece of historical 


describes 


research. E xcept that a professional his- 
torian would have attempted a greater 
degree of objectivity, the aspirant’s in- 
vestigation of his opponent's past posi- 
tion on important issues was the same 
method that a professional political his- 
torian would use. Later in the same con- 
versation the politician, who is also a 
lawyer, told his historian acquaintance 
that he wished he had had the oppor- 
tunity to study more history 
was in college. A good fund of histori- 


5 


when he 


*For a charming essay which, among other 
things, illustrates practical, everyday uses of 
historical method, see Carl Becker, “Everyman 
His Own Historian,” in Everyman His Own 
Historian: Essays on History and Politics 
(New York, F. S. Crofts, 1935), pp. 233-55 
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cal anecdotes, he related, makes a most 
favorable impression on a jury. “But 
other than that,” he added, “I haven't 
had any use for my history courses since 
I got out of college.” 

Here was a man who had done a fairly 
creditable job of historical research and 
yet saw no connection between his jn- 
vestigation and his training in history, 
It may be the unfortunate truth that 
there was no connection with his history 
courses, for those courses may not have 
been any more than a skein of histori- 
cal narratives, a collection of historical 
“facts,” without any effort to teach the 
historical method or the critical attitude 
toward evidence which is a part of that 
method. But, again, as with the people 
who look back gloomily 


at memorizing 
“all those dates,” 


if such were the case, 
he was more the victim of poor teaching 
than of an inherent weakness of the field, 
Alert teachers of in the high 
schools and colleges of the nation are 
endeavoring to teach their students at 
least the rudiments of historical method. 
It is not their purpose to create a genera- 


hist ITV 


tion of amateur writers of history, gene- 
alogists, antiquarians, members of 
county historical societies; it is their - 
pose to develop a critical attitude toward 
evidence and the ability to use that evi- 
dence judiciously. Such a salutary skep- 
ticism missing in 
where the forged Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion were accepted 
as genuine; it is missing today in the So 
viet Union, where people apparently be- 
lieve the government reports of mass stat- 
vation in the United States. The ability 
—perhaps even the desire—to use evi- 
dence judiciously is not today the strong- 
est characteristic of certain members of 
the United States Senate. History is not 
the only place in the curriculum where 
such critical faculties can be dev eloped, 


or 


about evidence was 


Nazi Germany, 
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FACTS, 
but teachers of history and social studies 
sre, and have been for years, concerned 
with teaching critical thinking. Let us 
ave this point for a moment and then 
come back to it briefly. 

One of the understandings that a study 
of history and often does 
sive to a Student is that the present has 
evolved from the past, that men and their 
stitutions are conditioned by their his- 
tories, that “the dead hand of the past” 
snot so dead as to be inactive. Knowing 
this. capable people look to history to 
gain an understanding of contemporary 
diplomat assigned to a new 
sost abroad would cer tainly prepare him- 
elf by making an intensive investigation 
of the past relations of his country with 
the nation to which he is to be ac- 
credited. Voters properly consider the 
cords of candidates and parties, in 
ther words political history, in deter- 
nining how to vote. In each of these 


should, can, 


problems. A 


cses competently done historical works 
we available which supply the needed 
background, and in the latter case his- 
torical information, it slanted 
irrelevant, is as ubiquitous as other 
advertising. 


much of 


and 
which no historical back- 


But there are other situations 


roblems for 


| ground has been written, and the peo- 


ple confronted with the problems must 
make their Bankers 


and credit managers make their own his- 


own investigation. 
trical investigation of applicants before 
extending credit. A committee seeking 
to improve racial relations in its com- 
munity would do well to investigate the 
local history of those relations and of the 
forces which affect relations before mov- 
See, for example, Howard R. Anderson, ed., 
Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social 
Sudies. Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
cr : . 
Wouncil for the Social Studies (W ashington, 


The National Council for the Social Studies, 
1942). 
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ing ahead with a program. The commit- 
tee would be fortunate indeed if such a 
history had already been written, but it 
is more likely that the committee would 
have to do the research itself, employing 
the historical method. Training in that 
method would improve the quality of 
the investigation and the validity of the 
results. This is not to say that informa- 
tion learned by the historical method 
alone would be sufficient for the commit- 
tee’s success. Still other methods of ar- 
riving at truth are required for the suc- 
cessful solving of most problems, but 
ignoring the history of problems and 
situations can be disastrous. Willard Gos- 
lin, former superintendent of schools at 
Pasadena, has been criticized by one in 
general sy mpathy with Mr. Goslin’s edu- 
cational aims and quite critical of his 


enemies, on the grounds that Mr. Goslin 
ignored the traditions—in other words, 


the history—of his school system and 
community.* Thus, if ignoring history 
can be disastrous and the history that 
pertains to most problems has not been 
written, it is important that people con- 
fronted with complex problems be quali- 
And it is 
important that everyone have the criti- 
cal faculties necessary for historical re- 
search if we are to avoid the horrors of 
George Orwell’s 7984. 


fied to do historical research. 


IV 

“Why 
planation of the study of history when 
in many schools social studies has 
the place history r 


Someone may ask, all this ex- 
taken 
used to have?” The so- 
cial studies movement was in part a re- 
action against the limited narrative of 


past politics that once passed for history, 


*J.R. Shannon, “Continuity 
School Administration,’ The 
Board Journal, Vol. 123, pp. 


IQst. 


of Policy in 
American School 


19-20, December, 
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and many of the leaders in the movement 
were historians who were dissatisfied 
with the narrowly political point of view 
expressed in the writing and teaching of 
some of their fellow scholars. The Com- 
mission on the Social Studies was itself a 
committee of the American Historical 
Association, and among the members of 
the committee were some of the most re- 
spected names in the field. These men 
helped to broaden the school and college 
curriculum and contributed to widening 
the scope of what historians consider to 
be proper areas of the study of history. 
Now that the field of history is as broad 
as the social studies—and even broader 
when one considers that historians are 
concerned with such fields as the fine 
arts—there is little significant difference 
between social studies and history so far 
as the breadth of their interest is con- 
cerned, and it makes little difference 
what we call such courses. 

There is, however, a tendency today 
in general social studies courses that the 
historians encouraged the move- 
ment never intended: the tendency to 
subordinate scholarship, or intellectual 
rigor, or the critical and _ scientific 
method of the historian and the social 
scientist to a broad familiarity 
knowledge, o 


who 


with the 
r the subject matter, of the 
various social sciences. That such a tend- 
ency was never intended is clear from 
the language of the reports of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies.® Nor is the 
tendency an inherent fault of the social 
studies approach, rigorous, critical think- 
ing and attention to the method of the 
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social scientist can be achieved—indeed 

being achieved—by alert teachers of 
general social studies courses, both in 
high school and in college. But there 
are too many courses in ‘general social 
studies from which even ‘the best. stu- 


dent emerges with only a smattering of 





historical, economic, sociological, geo. | 
graphical, anthropological, and social. 


psychological knowledge, and without 
any understanding of the method and the 
critical attitudes toward evidence used 
in obtaining it. Such poor teaching of a 
general social studies course is no worse 
and perhaps a little better than a poorly 
taught narrative and descriptive course 
in past politics, but it is not good enough, 
The point is that the teacher of the so- 
cial studies has not completed his func- 
tion merely by integrating the knouwl- 
of the various social sciences. It 
also is his function to develop in students 
an awareness of the importance of the 
historical past and the ability to evaluate 
evidence critically and use it judiciously, 
To do any less may be to develop a gen- 
eration lacking in critical faculties, and 


. 


edge 


with some of the forces now 
a generation without critical 


= 
. 


the world 
faculties may soon be without liberty a 


well. 


American Historical Association, Comms- 
sion on the Social Studies in the Schools. Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies, 
edited by August Charles Krey. Charles A 
Beard, A Charter for the Social Sciences in th 
Schools, (New York, Scribner's, 1932), pp. 
4-12; Conclusions and Recommendations of th 
Conmnission (New York, Scribner's, 1934), pp 
of. 
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Foundations of Education 


Fundamentals of Social Psychology, by 
Eugene and Ruth Hartley. New York, 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952. 740 pp. 
$4.50. 

Social Psychology, by E. L. Faris. New 
York, Ronald Press, 1952. 420 pp. 
$5.00. 

Social Psychology, by Leonard W. 
Doob. New York, Henry Holt & 
Company, Inc., 1952. 583 pp- $6.50. 

Social Psychology, by Solomon E. Asch. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. 634 
pp. $5.50. 

Readings in Social Psychology, by G. E. 


M. Newcomb, and E. L. 
New York, Henry Holt 
Inc., 1952. 680 pp. $5.00. 


Swanson, T. 
Hartley, eds. 
& Company, 


It may reasonably be supposed that no 
other course label covers quite so wide a va- 
riety of subject matter as is now taught un- 
der the rubric “social psychology.” While 
all social psychology textbooks probably in- 
clude some attention to social norms, roles, 
attitudes, prejudice, propaganda, conflict, 
and group dynamics, these are approached 
in varying contexts and each author pre- 
sents much unique material. A student who 
has completed one course or read one fun- 
damental text is likely to be surprised by 
the amount of fresh material he finds in an- 
other textbook with the same title. Each 
of five new texts published in 1952 presents 
an abundance of material not found in the 
other four. 
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Most apropos for the educator, but re- 
peating a substantial amount of what may 
have been studied in courses in child psy- 
chology and learning, is the tome Funda- 
mentals of Social Psychology. The authors 
focus on social interaction and devote their 
first 200 pages to an elaboration of the little 
that is known about “Communication—The 
basic social process,” a topic omitted en- 
tirely from several other texts. This inno- 
vation is followed by five chapters con- 
cerned with how children do or do not get 
“socialized.” Another special interest of the 
Hartleys is reflected in two chapters on 
ethnic attitudes, Ruth Hartley’s clinical 
training has led to the inclusion of a better 
collection of case material than can be 
found in other social psychology books. 

It may seem paradoxical that the new 
textbook which ranges most widely into 
other psychological fields was written by a 
sociologist, E. L. Faris. The author may 
have found that his sociology students do 
not take other courses in psychology, and 
thus may have decided to devote space to 
such topics as instinct, consciousness, the 
unconscious, hypnosis, neurosis, 
impairment. 

Most readable of 
Doob’s. One gathers that his lectures at 
Yale must be unusually enriched by the 
wealth of quotations he has assembled. 
Doob has developed a technique for let- 
ting some 150 of the outstanding contribu- 
tors to the literature of social psychology 
speak for themselves. By procedures pre- 
sumably something like those of The Read- 
ers Digest, some long technical articles have 
been boiled down to a few paragraphs, 
while retaining the original author’s own 
words. (Blackface rather than italics makes 


and brain 


the five new texts is 
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the quotes more readable.) So the student 
gets Freud’s point in Freud’s remarkably 
clear style. 

The quotations are not limited to psycho- 
logical theorists and experimenters, Charles 
Beard, Robert Burns, Thomas Carlyle, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Locke, H.L. 
Mencken, Lewis Mumford, Pope Pius XII, 
J. J. Rousseau, and Leon Trotsky also speak 
out to illustrate or argue some social psy- 
chological issue. 

In selection of themes Doob introduces 
few innovations. He begins with culture, 
socialization, and language, and goes on to 
review groups of various types, 
prejudices, and so forth. The heading “So- 
cial Change,” 
led this reviewer to anticipate a dynamic 
discussion of the forces bringing change, 
and the pat- 
terned action of social movements. Doob’s 


leaders, 


assigned the last 200 pages, 


the resistance encountered, 


offering is more orthodox than his head- 
ing; he here discusses fads and fashions, 


propaganda, re-education, strikes, wars, 
revolution, and diffusion. 
In his preface, the author modestly 


stresses the limitations of our knowledge, 
but urges the value of raising unsolved 
problems and pointing out the gaps be- 
tween the demands of “real life situations”’ 
and the still meager contributions of syste- 
matic research. 

Most thought-provoking of the five new 
Asch. This work, much 
of it done in association with Wertheimer 
at the New School for Social Research, has 
a distinctly continental flavor. Like Euro- 
pean psychologists, Asch has spent long 
hours trying to achieve a consistent frame 
of reference. 


texts is the one by 


He disclaims having arrived 
> but he 
has re-examined many of the assumptions 


at a “system of social psy chology,’ 


underlying current investigations and has 
explored extensively the contribution which 
Gestalt theory may make to the improve- 
ment of concepts. 

The author of a scientific text is apt to be 
torn between the desire to present eclecti- 
cally the rapidly expanding body of experi- 
mental evi lence, and the need to criticize, 
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evaluate, organize and systematize what has 
been published. Near one extreme is the re- 
vised book of Readings in Social Psychol- 
ogy, which presents 65 extracts from a 
broad range of current contributors. The 
rapid progress of research in social psy- 
is illustrated by the fact that in 
this volume approximately half of the pages 


chology 


are devoted to material not included in the 
similar compilation edited by Newcomb 
and Hartley only five years earlier. 

has moved toward the 
other pole. He makes no attempt to bring 


in all the pertinent factual data. He selects, 


Asch (see above) 


in each problem area, one or two represen- 
tative investigations and gives each a fairly 
thorough examination and analysis. , 

No other modern text in social psychol- 
ogy begins, I believe, with man’s view of 


Freud, 


sociology, and mass industrialization. In the 


himself as influenced by Darwin, 
next section traditional theorems on learn- 
ing take on new significance when used by 
Asch to illumine the problem of psycho- 
logical invariance (self-regulatory _proc- 
esses) and novelty. 

In the preface and again from time to 
time, Asch affirms a sophisticated faith that 
“Psycho- 
extraordinary 


many things are what they seem. 


logical processes have the 
property of providing us under certain con- 
ditions with a knowledge of things and 
persons. One should not assume that they 
are generally subjective phantoms, that the 
world might be seen properly but for peo- 
ple.” (p. x 

Since pode seeks the determinants of be- 
havior in the phenomenal field rather than 
in the external situation as seen by some 
as those of 


“consistency” 


observer, such investigations 
Hartshorne and May on the 
of honesty, cooperation, or persistence lose 
their apparent significance. Similarly, cul- 
tural relativism needs re-examination. A s0- 
ciety in which sons kill their parents in the 
prime of life seems, from an external point 
to have fundamentally different 
values from our own. But it turns out that 


of view, 


the inner meaning of the act is determined 
by that society’s belief that the parents in 
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the next world will maintain forever the 
health and vitality with which they depart 
from this life. The difference turns out to 
be more in understanding than in values. 
“We do not know in which 
bravery is despised and cowardice held up 


of societies 


to honor, in which generosity is considered 
a vice and ingratitude a virtue.” (p. 378 
One more illustration of the productive 
quality of Asch’s independent thinking: his 
dissatisfaction with many current attempts 
to trace adult behavior back to early child- 
hood. “Although the importance of genetic 
investigations need no longer be defended 
we see no reason to hold that one process 
js more important than another because it 
When having climbed a 
mountain we reach the top and the view of 
the landscape bursts upon us, we do not say 


occurs earlier. 


that what we see was contained in the view 
we had at the foot. . Earlier efforts are 
conditions, but not necessarily parts of the 
developed skill. . . . It is time to stop play- 
ing variations on the reductionist theme, as- 
suming in one epoch that the child is a 
miniature adult and in another that the 
adult is a big fat baby. There is another 
way to understand development—to see it 
as producing stages a are structurally dif- 
ferent.” (pp. 341-4 

One who seeks to oe the ostensible 
results of the multifarious current investi- 
gations in social psychology can find the 
One 


fallacies chroni- 


evidence summarized in other texts. 
who seeks to discern the 
cally implicit in current investigations and 
to lay a better conceptual basis for future 
research, might better mull 


with Asch. 


things over 
Goopwin WATSON 
Teachers College, Columbia 


In Search of Self, by Arthur T. 
New York, Bureau of 
Teachers College, 
sity, 1952 


Jersild. 
Publications, 
Columbia Univer- 
160 Pp- 92-75. 


Dr. Jersild believes that the most impor- 
tnt task of child psychology and education 
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is “. .. to help people gain in healthy self- 
understanding and in acceptance of them- 
selves and others.” For the schools, this 
may be most important after all; modern 
man is in agony, knowing everything but 
himself, walled off from himself by what 
he knows, blinded in his prison by his w ays 
of knowing. We may teach forever, and 
if this is not learned, what we have done 
y not be worth an instant’s time. 

The author of this new book knows a 
great deal about people, and writes for 
teachers in a way that is not mere popu- 
larization, purchasing simplicity at the cost 
of a profounder clarity. In Search of Self 
is not merely a summary of findings in a 
study of self-evaluative essays by groups 
of students representing elementary grades, 
junior high school, high school, and college. 
Dr. Jersild illuminates the particular gen- 
eralizations drawn from the data of the 
study, discussing the nature of the self, the 
concepts whereby we judge ourselves, and 
the place of the school in the development 
of selfhood. And while what he says about 
personality is very wise, when he speaks 
of the school his conclusions are refracted 
through a special prism. 

In the study, categories are es- 
tablished in order to classify and tabulate 
replies to listings under the rubrics pre- 
sented to the students: “What I like about 
myself” and “What I dislike about myself.” 
Jersild cautions that language of replies 
may reflect standards external to the per- 
son involved. Wholesome selfhood meas- 
itself against criteria which are inte- 
gral, assimilated into the complex of per- 
sonality, and not imposed from without or 
adhered to out of fear or compulsion. At 


may 


numerous 


ures 


the same time, however, he makes very 
clear the origin of standards in society. The 
contrast of healthy “internalization” and 


unhealthy compliance fails; how individual 
standards, emerging in society, differ from 
social standards imposed upon the person 
remains mysterious. The consequent blur- 
ring of the boundaries of the individual and 
society seems to follow in the traditional 
inadequacy of behavioristic terminology 
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that cannot express a conscious, reflective 
self that is not empirically observable and 
objectively quantified. 

He calls upon the school to become a 
place for personal growth, and not a field 
of competition in the apprehension of facts, 
subjects, and other matters measurable on 
examinations and report cards. But it is 
surely as unjust to blame the teaching of 
facts for the extravagances of compulsively 
competitive teachers and methods as it is 
to blame the “progressive” schools for those 
extremists who seem to advocate the edu- 
cation of an “adjusted” population versed 
in finger-painting and not much else. Dr. 
Jersild spends a chapter on the coercion of 
intellectual bias, and elsewhere in the book 
polemizes against an emphasis upon facts 
rather than upon personal growth. The 
learning of facts and skills of reasoning and 
language may lend itself to the kind of 
competitive evaluation that is unhealthy, 
but this should not be cause to ignore what 
has to be learned—and in the schools, for 
it will not be taught elsewhere. The num- 
ber of things we must know in order to 
live intelligently has grown immeasurably. 
The problem is to relate our knowledge to 
the growth of the self, piecing Leonardo 
once again out of the fragments of wisdoms 
and methods before we tear ourselves to 
smaller bits. 

As he looks at the ways in which stu- 
dents judge themselves, Dr. Jersild is cor- 
rect in seeking to make the classroom a 
place where people may grow while learn- 
ing. Perhaps it is not a question of what and 
how much need be learned, but of how it 
can be taught. And the warmth, under- 
standing, and devotion to teaching ex- 
pressed in this book may be better guides 
than the special bias of its argument. 

We might add further cautions to those 
raised by Dr. Jersild’s own careful appraisal 
of the data. The figures given simply note 
the number of times students in the various 
groups, divided by grade level and sex, 
“mentioned” the topics of the categories in 
describing what they liked and disliked 
about themselves. The sample is small; the 
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problems of objectifying the statements of 
individuals made in their own language are 
at least as many as those confronting takers 
of opinic: rolls. The book makes no claim 
.oility, but submits only that 
greater weight should be placed upon stu- 
dents’ own evaluations of themselves. Ip 
generalizing from this study, more than 
cursory respect should be paid to a princi- 
ple of investigation that is a palpable re- 
ality to physicists, and often ignored by stu- 
dents of man: that the ways of observing 
alter what is observed. 
Martin S. Dworkin 


to hig! 


Planning for Teaching, by Robert 
Richey. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1952. 411 pp. 
$4.75. 


The critical problem of recruitment of 
competent young people to prepare for the 
profession of education deserves the atten- 
tion of all Americans. Professional schools 
are obliged to participate in the solution of 
this problem, but are nevertheless charged 
with responsibilities in selection of candi- 
dates and their guidance into that phase of 
education where there may be the greatest 
need and for which the young person may 
be best prepared and qualified to serve. 
Conscious of this need to acquaint those 
who are considering teaching as a lifework 
as well as those who are in the first stages 
of professional preparation for teaching 
with the best and worst features of the pro- 
fession, the author and his associates have 
prepared this book as an introduction to the 
field of education. 

The work is an outgrowth of a course 
offered at Indiana University and reflects a 
fresh and apparently sound approach to the 
induction of the beginner to the profession. 
As the title indicates, considerable empha- 
sis is given to encouraging the student to 
analyze himself in terms of the demands 
and rewards of education as a lifework. Var- 
ious devices and procedures to accomplish 
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this are proposed, some of which are based 
upon established data; others are obviously 
tentative OF suggestive in nature and are no 
doubt effective only when employed under 
the guidance of capable advisers. As this lat- 
ter limitation has apparently not been seri- 
ous in the program of orientation and in- 
duction at Indiana University, it is possible 
that a similar approach could be employed 
in other professional schools. 

Two possible weaknesses in the develop- 
ment of this book are apparent. The tone 
of the writing in certain of the chapters has 
the suggestion of preachment—as if the 
writer were naively dealing with a juve- 
nile audience. This is particularly true when 
encouragement is given the student regard- 
ing the introspective study of his own fit- 
ness for professional education. A second 
weakness is the lack of timeliness of certain 
data concerning trends in school population 
and salaries of teachers, Although there is 
no question that the material was accurate 
and pertinent at the time of preparation 
of the text, remarkable and unpredictable 
changes have since occurred which render 
the data invalid. 
collection and 


Had the author used the 
analysis of currently avail- 
able information regarding such important 
problems as one of the activities proposed 
for students—and_ he these activities 
frequently in weakness 
might have been avoided and the effective- 
ness of the text enhanced. 

How Planning for Teaching will be used 
will depend upon the acceptance of a point 
of view 


uses 


other areas—this 


concerning the best means of in- 


For those 
who favor this newer self-analysis approach 


troducing students to education. 


and personal planning as the legitimate or- 
ganized point of departure, this book will 
no doubt be of immediate and practical as- 
sistance. They and their students will find 
tt salutary and stimulating. For those who 
prefer and use the better established “foun- 
dations” approach or the historical “over- 
view” of education as an introduction, there 
is material of a contribution to 
the guidance of students which is unique 


in this field. 


value and 
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The book is enjoyable reading. For the 
college student who is exploring possible 
professions it should be a genuine help 
understanding what this business of teach- 
ing offers immediately and in the long- 
range future. For the student who has en- 
rolled in a first course in professional ori- 
entation its value will depend upon the pur- 
pose of that course. 

Davin B. AusTIN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Relationship Between the Reader’s 
Attitudes and Certain Types of Read- 
ing Responses, by Anne Selley Mc- 
Killop. New York, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1952. 206 pp. $4.00. 
This scholarly study is of unusual sig- 

nificance today in the practice of teaching 

reading. The emotionally charged reading 
materials related to problems of living, 
which children are reading both in and out 
of school, make demands upon them to get 
important whole impressions, to understand 
the author’s purpose, to make 
ments, 


value judg- 
and to arrive at decisions basic to 
action. These demands call for procedures 
in teaching reading which reach far beyond 
mere comprehension as it relates to recall 
of specific facts or to dissection into minute 
details as an isolated exercise. The present 
study will help educators to become alert 
to the attitude factor in interpreting pupils’ 
responses, to the types of reading response 
influenced by attitude, and to certain impli- 
cations concerning when and how experi- 
ences in evaluation should be provided. It 
is a and worth-while contribution 
in an area in which previous research has 
been meager. 


needed 


The investigation itself was designed to 
explore the relationship between the read- 
er’s verbally expressed attitudes and his re- 
sponses to different types of 
ranging from those clearly 
structured to those 


questions, 
and definitely 
less highly structured 
and allowing more opportunity for judg- 
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ment and evaluation. The investigation dif- 
fers from previous studies in that it was not 
concerned with the relationship between 
attitude and number of correct answers 
chosen, but rather with the relationship be- 
tween response and attitude for different 
kinds of questions; it was not designed pri- 
marily to explore the problem of recall, but 
rather to study response when the reading 
passage was available for referral. 

The subjects were 512 eleventh grade 
students in three schools, two in New York 
City and one in a New Jersey suburb. Read- 
ing passages included 
matter as the Negro question, Communism, 
and Israel. 

Dr. McKillop used three measures of 
factors considered important as determiners 
of reading response: (1) a short reading test 
on a passage about Switzerland, to serve as 
a test of general reading ability; (2) a 
twenty-word vocabulary test as a measure 
of verbal intelligence and to afford an esti- 
mate of general information; (3) Likert- 
type scales to measure attitude toward Ne- 
groes, Communism, and Israel. 

Reading tests were constructed for each 
topic. Each test included the Switzerland 
passage, which was placed between a pas- 
sage favorable to the topic and one un- 
favorable to it. Six multiple-choice ques- 
tions made up the test on the Switzerland 
passage. Questions on each of the other two 
passages included six multiple-choice ques- 
tions, one or two requiring recognition of 
specific statements made in the passage, two 
or three requiring the making of inferences 
on the basis of the passage, one asking for 
a prediction or judgment beyond the pas- 


such controversial 


sage, and one asking for a choice of title 
for the passage. One possible choice for 
each question was judged to be favorable 
to the topic, another unfavorable. On the 
judgment and title questions there were no 
right or wrong answers, only two favor- 
able and two unfavorable foils. In addition 
to the multiple-choice questions, students 
were asked to choose from a list the three 
adjectives which they considered best char- 
acterized the author of each of the passages, 
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including the one about Switzerland. Fj. 
nally students were asked to write down the 
one thing that had impressed them most jp 
the entire reading test. 

Each student was given the three atti- 
tude tests, the vocabulary test, and one of 
the three reading tests. The analysis of the 
data showed that the groups reading each 
of the three passages were comparable in 
scores on the vocabulary test, general read- 
ing test, and the three attitude scales, and 
that, hence, the relationships found referred 
to the whole group. 

The data were treated statistically so that 
analysis could be made of the types of items 
on which choices showed a significant re- 
lationship to attitude. 

Among the major findings and deduc- 
tions, achieved on the basis of this analysis, 
the following are significant: 

As long as the questions dealt with ex- 
actly what was in the passage (specific de- 
tail questions), these students as a group 
were able to give answers based upon the 
passage and not upon how they felt about 
it. Even here, 
exceptions. 


however, there were some 
When the questions required the reader 
to make an inference on the basis of the 
read a little lines— 
most students were still able to answer on 
the basis of the passage, but exceptions be- 
came more frequent and wrong choices 
tended to be in the direction of attitude. 


passage—to between 


On questions of judgment, appraisal, 
and evaluation, where the set to “find out 
what was in the passage” was missing and 
no “right” there came 
increased opportunity for attitude to enter 
in, For instance, the choice of adjectives to 
describe the author was primarily an evalu- 


answer was given, 


ative response, and here the relationship be- 
tween attitude and response became most 
clearly and significantly established. 
The present study clearly indicated that 
the reader’s attitude should be considered 
one of the factors which may influence his 
reading comprehension, particularly when 
judgments ot 


his response involves value 


the author or of the passage as a whole. 
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Since the free response approximates more 
nearly a life situation than any of the other 
responses asked for, teachers should be 
aware of this attitude factor in interpreting 
individual pupils’ responses, especially to 
emotionally charged materials. They should 
help youngsters to develop the attitude of 
desiring techniques for weighing evidence 
as an aspect of critical thinking. The devel- 
opment of this attitude and the techniques 
involved should certainly increase the abil- 
ity to evaluate reading material objectively. 
Cecitia E. UNZICKER 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Administration and Guidance 


Problems and Issues in Public School Fi- 
nance, Committee of the National 
Conference of Professors of Educa- 
tional Administration (Edited by R. 
L. Johns and FE. L. Morphet). New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
xiv + 492 pp. $4.50. 


Rare indeed is the technical book in edu- 
cation conceived and made possible finan- 
cially by lay citizens. Such a book is Prob- 
lems and Issues in Public School Finance. 
It is not surprising, of course, that the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, as it worked with lay citizens for 
the improvement of public schools, over 
and over again found itself face to face with 
problems of finance. Is there any cost- 
quality relationship in education; if so, what 
is it? How could and should money be 
raised for school support? What roles in 
financing education should be assumed by 
the three governmental units—local, state, 
and federal? Which fiscal controls are 
necessary and which are unduly restrictive? 
Research and deliberation of educators 
long have been devoted to trying to answer 
these and many other questions of funda- 
mental importance, but the materials were 
sO numerous and scattered that the Public 
Education Finance Committee of the Na- 





tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools believed a summary of significant 
findings to be the first step toward con- 
structive citizen participation in dealing 
with financial problems. So the Committee 
made funds for the study available to the 
National Conference of Professors of Edu- 
cational Administration. The members of 
the project committee (the senior chapter 
authors of Problems and Issues in Public 
School Finance) constitute a who’s who of 
experts on university staffs in the field of 
public school finance—W. E. Arnold, L. L. 
Chisholm, F. G. Cornell, M. L. Cushman, J. 
G. Fowlkes, R. W. Holmstedt, R. L. Johns, 
E.S. Lawler, W. D. McClurkin, E. L. Mor- 
phet, P. R. Mort, J. K. Norton, T. L. Rel- 
ler, W.C. Reusser, A.D. Simpson, and P. 
Thomson. 

After an overview which sets the stage 
for the remainder of the book, each chap- 
ter treats a segment of the field of public 
school finance. The chapter headings are: 


Cost-Quality Relationship in Education 

The Relationship of Programs of School 
Finance to the Reorganization of Local 
School Administrative Units and Local 
School Centers 

Taxation and Educational Finance 

Characteristics of State Support Programs 

The Foundation Program and the Measure- 
ment of Educational Need 

Local Ability and Effort to Support Schools 

Federal Participation in the Financing of 
Education 

Fiscal Controls 

The Budgetary Process 

Finance and Personnel 

Finance and the School Plant 

Business Management—Safeguarding School 
Funds and Property 

Business Management—Accounting, Auditing, 
and Reporting 


The style of Problems and Issues in Pub- 
lic School Finance is similar to that of the 
Review of Educational Research. Each 
chapter is a unit. References are cited by 
numerals in the text where appropriate, and 
the studies referred to are listed at the end 
of each chapter. As a rule, however, many 
more details of a study are given in Prob- 
lems and Issues than in the Review. More- 
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over, the individual chapters represent 
much more than summaries of research. 
Findings are carefully analyzed, and objec- 
tivity pervades the work. All of the evi- 
dence on an issue is assembled, and oppos- 
ing arguments are presented. 

Such scholarliness, however, does not im- 
ply that the authors fail to make recom- 
mendations. On the contrary, each chapter 
contains in one form or another conclu- 
sions and suggested policies of action, These 
grow directly from documented studies and 
considered opinions of researchers, Hastily 
and emotionally drawn conclusions are con- 
spicuously absent. It is candidly pointed out, 
for example, that despite the near consen- 
sus of educators favoring fiscal independ- 
ence over fiscal dependence for local school 
boards, “the research . does not afford 
conclusive evidence to support either set 
of arguments,” and it is submitted that “the 
resolution of the issue must be found in the 
nature and purposes of the public school 
system.” 

It is always possible for a reviewer to 
point out items he considers to be on the 
negative side of the ledger in reference to 
any book reviewed. It is more difficult for 
this reviewer, howev er, with Problems and 
Issues in Public School Finance than with 
most books. This is not because he is the 
junior author of one of the chapters, but 
rather because this volume is so significant 
that the weaknesses pale in the light of the 
strengths. Nevertheless, there are some ad- 
verse points which should be considered. 

Ironically the greatest strength of the 
book—the number of unusually qualified 
senior chapter authors—carries in its wake 
some disadvantages. The organization of 
the chapters as rather complete entities was 
probably the only way in which so many 
experts located at different institutions 
could actively participate in preparing the 
volume. The many aspects of public school 
finance are intertwined, however, and defy 
compartmentalization. Thus, several authors 
are obliged to use such terms as “ability,” 
“effort,” “foundation program,” and “fis- 
cal independence” and such concepts as the 
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legal theory underlying state-local relation- 
ships. All such items are defined and dis- 
cussed in considerable detail somewhere in 
the book, but some not when they first ap- 
pear, and a few are treated by subsequent 
authors as if they had not been explained 
previously. Only in the first case would 
any serious disadvantages be present, for it 
is often helpful to have different authors 
give their versions of what is meant by a 
specific concept. Also the reviewer supposes 
that there are some advantages for those 
interested in only one phase of finance to 
find the thinking and research on that phase 
in a more or less self-sustaining unit. But 
although repetition of ideas and of data 
may help the reader to remember then, it 
may also impede logical progressive devel- 
opment of understanding and be somewhat 
irritating. 

The bibliographical structure of this vol- 
ume does not seem quite so effective as it 
might have been. An average of 60 refer- 
ences per chapter (with four chapters hav- 
ing more than go and one having 155) seems 
unwieldy, particularly when entire books 
are cited in almost all cases. The chairman 
of the committee preparing the study told 
the reviewer that almost 3,000 references 
were consulted in preparing the volume; 
so a considerable amount of selectivity ac- 
tually was used by most chapter authors in 
listing references, Yet, this reviewer believes 
that the bibliographies would be infinitely 
more useful to most readers if the docu- 
ments were still further reduced in number, 
if a priority of references were somehow 
indicated, if brief annotations were avail- 
able, or if pertinent pages in each reference 
were cited. As an extreme example, one 
general textbook in finance is cited in ten 
of the thirteen bibliographies, with no spe- 
ad pages indicated. 

Without doubt, Problems and Issues m 
Public School Finance represents a sig: 
nificant landmark in American education. 
Through this volume it is possible quickly 
to become aware of past research and ex- 


perience and of research which needs to 
be done in the basic area of providing 
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funds for the support of public schools. 
It is in general an exceptionally lucid ac- 
count of a technical area, with numerous 
side headings serving as helpful guideposts 
to the reader. The National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools wanted the 
basic materials assembled so that lay citizens 
could become acquainted with the research 
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bearing on a particular issue in finance and 

therefore act more effectively. The expert 

synthesis of substantive material provided 

in this volume should be welcomed by all 

friends of public education, whether they 
are in or out of the teaching profession. 
E. EoMunp REvtTrTEeR, Jr. 

Teachers College, Columbia 











